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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


One Shakespearean scholar has said “All that is known 
with any degree of certainty concerning Shakespeare, is— 
that he was born at Stratford-upon-Avon—married and 
had children there—went to London, where he commenced 
actor, and wrote poems and plays—returned to Stratford, 
made his will, died, and was buried.” In one way this is 
true but we can know by studying the children of his mind 
what kind of a man he was. And as the centuries pass by 
it is not the details of a man’s life that interest us but the 
character of the man, himself, and his thoughts, and what 
he left to posterity. 

Some of us have much leisure time at our disposal and 
can spend our hours in following this pleasurable study ; 
others have a work that gives an opportunity for the same 
study ; but the majority of us have so many duties that 
the study-hours are few and far between and they generally 
come when we are physically tired and unable to enjoy 
delving for the beauties and meanings of the author. For 
this last group is this set of SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS 
sspecially designed, although the others may find it of some 
interest. 

In the first volume is a Life of the Poet by James Orch- 
ard Halliwell-Phillipps, of the merits of which it is unnec- 
sssary to speak here since its author’s name is an assurance 
of its accuracy and its attractiveness. This is followed by 
, CyronotocicaL List or SHAKESPEARE’s Pays, by a 
List or Contemporary Purays, and by an INDEX oF THE 


Editor’s Preface SHAKESPEARE: 


CHARACTERS IN THE Piays. In the remaining volumes 
are the works of Shakespeare. Each play is preceded by. 
a Preface by Israel Gollancz, M.A., an Introduction by, 
Henry Norman Hudson, A.M., Comments by Shakespear- 
ean Scholars, and a Synopsis by the Editor; notes, ex-: 
planatory and critical, by three scholars, Israel Gollancz;; 
Henry Norman Hudson, and C. H. Herford, accompany: 
the text, being placed on the same page as the matter to: 
which they refer; a Glossary by Israel Gollancz, M.A., and 
Study Questions complete each volume. 

It is not necessary to acknowledge in this Preface our 
obligations to other editors of Shakespeare’s works, for we 
have credited every quotation or comment where we have 
used it. 

J. Exus Burpicx 

New York Crry. 
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THE LIFE OF 


ILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


By James Orcnarp Hatitwett-Putrirrs, F.R.S. 


In the reign of King Edward the Sixth there lived in 
Warwickshire a farmer named Richard Shakespeare, who 
‘ented a messuage and a considerable quantity of land at 
Snitterfield, an obscure village in that county. He had 
wo sons, one of whom, named Henry, continued through- 
gut his life to reside in the same parish. John, the other 
ion, left his father’s home about the year 1551, and, 
hortly afterwards, is found residing in the neighboring 
ind comparatively large borough of Stratford-on-Avon, 
n the locality which has been known from the middle ages 
‘o the present day as Henley Street, so called from its being 
he terminus of the road from Henley-in-Arden, a market- 
own about eight miles distant. 

At this period, and for many generations afterwards, 
he sanitary condition of the thoroughfares of Stratford- 
m-Avon was, to our present notions, simply terrible. 
Jnder-surface drainage of every kind was then an un- 
snown art in the district. There was a far greater ex- 
ent of moisture in the land than would now be thought 
possible, and streamlets of a water-power sufficient for the 
yperations of corn-mills meandered throygh the town. 
[his general humidity intensified the evils arising from the 
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want of scavengers, or other effective appliances for tha 
preservation of cleanliness. House-slops were recklessly: 
thrown into ill-kept channels that lined the sides of un+ 
metalled roads; pigs and geese too often reveled in the 
puddles and ruts; while here and there small middens were 
ever in the course of accumulation, the receptacles of offal 
and every species of nastiness. A regulation for the re- 
moval of these collections to certain specified localities 
interspersed through the borough, and known as common 
dung-hills, appears to have been the extent of the inter- 
ference that the authorities ventured or cared to exercise 
in such matters. Sometimes, when the nuisance was 
thought to be sufficiently flagrant, they made a raid on those 
inhabitants who had suffered their refuse to accumulate 
largely in the highways. On one of these occasions, in 
April, 1552, John Shakespeare was amerced in the sum of 
twelve-pence for having amassed what was no doubt a con- 
spicuous sterquinariwm before his house in Henley Street, 
and under these unsavory circumstances does the history of 
the poet’s father commence in the records of England. 
But although there was little excuse for his negligence, 
one of the public stores of filth being within a stone’s throw 
of his residence, all that can be said to his disparagement 
is that he was not in advance of his neighbors in such mat- 
ters, two of whom were coincidently fined for the same of- 
fense. 

For some years subsequently to this period, John Shake- 
speare was a humble tradesman at Stratford-on-Avon 
holding no conspicuous position in the town; yet still he 
must have been tolerably successful in business, for in Octo 
ber, 1556, he purchased two small freehold estates, one be 
ing the building in Henley Street annexed to that which i: 
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OW shown as the Birth-Place, and the other situated in 
— Street, a road afterwards called More Towns End. 
in the year 1557, however, his fortunes underwent an im- 
yortant change through an alliance with Mary, the young- 
st and fondly-loved daughter of Robert Arden, a wealthy 
farmer of Wilmecote, near Stratford-on-Avon, who had 
lied a few months previously. A wealthy farmer, indeed, 
‘or those days, and one who would have been specially so 
listinguished in the contemporary provincial estimate. He 
possessed two farm-houses with a hundred acres or more of 
and at Snitterfield, as well as another one with about fifty 
acres at Wilmecote, the former being occupied by tenants 
und the latter by himself. In addition to these he owned a 
sopyhold estate in the last-named parish, the extent of 
which has not been ascertained. But with all these ad- 
vantages he was a farmer, and nothing more,—a worthy 
Fellow whose main anxiety, as fully appears from the rec- 
yrds, centered in the welfare of his family, and who had no 
lesire to emulate, however remotely, the position of a coun- 
ry gentleman. The appointments of his dwelling were 
srobably, however, superior on the whole to those which 
vere to be found in other residences of the same class, in- 
‘luding no fewer than eleven painted-cloths, a species of 
wrtistic decoration that was in those days a favorite substi- 
ute for the more expensive tapestry. Pictures of the kind 
hat are now familiar to us were then very rarely indeed to 
ye seen, excepting in palaces or in the larger mansions of 
he nobility. These painted-cloths were generally formed 
»f canvas upon which were depicted the “Seven Ages of 
Man,” the “Story of the Prodigal,” and such like; gro- 
esque accompaniments, in one or more of the rooms, to the 
‘bacon in the roof.” 
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The inventory of Robert Arden’s goods, which was take 
shortly after his death in 1556, enables us to realize th 
kind of life that was followed by the poet’s mother durin, 
her girlhood. In the total absence of books or means o 
intellectual education, her acquirements must have been re 
stricted to an experimental knowledge of matters connectes 
with the farm and its house. There can be no doubt tha: 
the maiden with the pretty name, she who has been so ofte: 
represented as a nymph of the forest, communing wit! 
nothing less xsthetic than a nightingale or a waterfal. 
spent most of her time in the homeliest of rustic employ, 
ments ; and it is not at all improbable that, in common wit: 
many other farmers’ daughters of the period, she occasior 
ally assisted in the more robust occupations of the fielc 
It is at all events not very likely that a woman, unendowe 
with an exceptionally healthy and vigorous frame, coul 
have been the parent of a Shakespeare. Of her persons 
character or social gifts nothing whatever is known, bu 
it would be a grave error to assume that the rude su 
roundings of her youth were incompatible with the po: 
session of a romantic temperament and the highest form o 
subjective refinement. Existence, indeed, was passed in he 
father’s house in some respects, we should now say, rathe 
after the manner of pigs than that of human being 
Many of the articles that are considered necessaries in tl 
humblest of modern cottages were not to be seen,—the 
were no table-knives, no forks, no crockery. The foc 
was manipulated on flat pieces of stout wood, too insig 
nificant in value to be catalogued, and whatever there ma 
have been to supply the places of spoons or cups were r 
doubt roughly formed of the same material; but some « 
the larger objects, such as kitchen-pans, may have been ¢ 
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pewter or latten. The means of ablution were lamentably 
defective, if, indeed, they were not limited to what could 
have been supplied by an insulated pail of water, for what 
were called towels were merely used for wiping the hands 
after a meal, and there was not a single wash-hand basin 
in the establishment. As for the inmate and other labor- 
ers, it was very seldom indeed, if ever, that they either 
washed their hands or combed their hair, nor is there the 
least reason for suspecting that those accomplishments were 
in liberal requisition in the dwellings of their employers. 
But surely there was nothing in all this to have excluded 
the unlettered damsel from a fervid taste for oral romance, 
that which was then chiefly represented by tales of the 
fairies, the knights, or the giants,—nothing to debar the 
high probability of her recitals of them having fascinated 
her illustrious son in the days of his childhood,—nothing 
to disturb the graceful suggestion that some of his im- 
pressions of perfect womanhood had their origin in his 
recollections of the faultless nature of the matron of Hen- 
ley Street. 

The maiden name of Robert Arden’s wife has not been 
discovered, but it is ascertained that he had contracted a 
second marriage with Agnes Hill, the widow of a substan- 
tial farmer of Bearley, and that, in a settlement which was 
probably made on that, occasion, he had reserved to his 
daughter Mary the reversion to a portion of a large estate 
at Snitterfield, her step-mother taking only a life-interest. 
Some part of this land was in the occupation of Richard 
Shakespeare, the poet’s grandfather, whence may have 
arisen the acquaintanceship between the two families. In 
addition to this reversion, Mary Arden received, under the 
provisions of her father’s will, not only a handsome pe- 
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cuniary legacy, but the fee-simple of a valuable property, 
at Wilmecote, the latter, which was known as Asbies, con 
sisting of a house with nearly sixty acres of land. An esti. 
mate of these advantages, viewed relatively to his own posi 
tion, would no doubt have given John Shakespeare th 
reputation among his neighbors of having married an opu: 
lent heiress, his now comparative affluence investing hi 
with no small degree of local importance. - His official ca 
reer at once commenced by his election in 1557 as one ob 
the ale-tasters, an officer appointed for the supervision of 
malt liquors and bread. About the same time he was 
ceived into the Corporation, taking the lowest rank, as waa 
usual with new comers, that of a burgess; and in the Sep» 
tember of the following year, 1558, he was appointed ona 
of the four petty constables by a vote of the jury of the 
Court Leet. He was re-elected to that quaternion on Oc- 
tober 6, 1559, for another year, and on the same day he 
was chosen one of the affeerors appointed to determine the 
fines for those offenses which were punishable arbitrarily, 
and for which no express penalties were prescribed by stat- 
ute. This latter office he again filled in 1561, when he was 
elected one of the Chamberlains of the borough, an office 
that he held for two years, delivering his second account to 
the Corporation in the first month of 1564. 

The ostensible business followed by John Shakespeare 
was that of a glover, but after his marriage he speculatec 
largely in wool purchased from the neighboring farmers 
and occasionally also dealt in corn and other articles 
In those days, especially in small provincial towns, the con: 
centration of several trades into the hands of one persor 
was very usual, and, in many cases, no matter how numer 
ous and complicated were the intermediate processes, th 
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reducer of the raw material was frequently its manu- 
acturer. Thus a glover might, and sometimes did, rear 
he sheep that furnished him with meat, skins, wool, and 
eather. Whether John Shakespeare so conducted his busi- 
1ess is unknown, but it is certain that in addition to his 
rade in gloves, which also, as was usual, included the sale of 
livers articles made of leather, he entered into a variety of 
yther speculations. 

In Henley Street, in what was for those days an un- 
isually large and commodious residence for a provincial 
radesman, and upon or almost immediately before April 
22, 1564, but most probably on that Saturday, the eldest 
on of John and Mary Shakespeare, he who was after- 
vards to be the national poet of England, was born. An 
‘partment on the first floor of that house is shown to this 
lay, through unvarying tradition, as the birth-room of the 
reat dramatist, who was baptized on the following Wednes- 
lay, April 26, receiving the Christian name of William. 
Te was then, and continued to be for more than two years, 
in only child, two girls, daughters of the same parents, who 
vere born previously, having died in their infancy. 

The house in which Shakespeare was born must have 
en erected in the first half of the sixteenth century, but 
he alterations that it has since undergone have effaced 
much of its original character. Inhabited at various 
yeriods by tradesmen of different occupations, it could not 
yossibly have endured through the long course of up- 
yards of three centuries without having been subjected to 
umerous repairs and modifications. The general form 
nd arrangement of the tenement that was purchased in 
556 may yet, however, be distinctly traced, and many 
f the old timbers, as well as pieces of the ancient rough 
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stone-work, still remain. ‘There are also portions of th: 
chimneys, the fire-place surroundings and the stone base‘ 
ment-floor, that have been untouched; but most, if not alll 
of the lighter wood-work belongs to a more recent period 
It may be confidently asserted that there is only one roon 
in the entire building which has not been greatly changec 
since the days of the poet’s boyhood. This is the antique 
cellar under the sitting-room, from which it is approachec 
by a diminutive flight of steps. It is a very small apart 
ment, measuring only nine by ten feet, but near “that smal. 
most greatly liv’d this star of England.” 

In the July of this year of the poet’s birth, 1564, « 
violent plague, intensified no doubt by sanitary neglect 
broke out in the town, but the family in Henley Stree 
providentially escaped its ravages. John Shakespeare con: 
tributed on this occasion fairly, at least, if not liberally 
both towards the relief of the poor and of those who wer 
attacked by the epidemic. 

In March, 1565, John Shakespeare, with the assistance 
of his former colleague in the same office, made up the 
accounts of the Chamberlains of the borough for the yea) 
ending at the previous Michaelmas. Neither of thes 
worthies could even write their own names, but nearly 
all tradesmen then reckoned with counters, the results o1 
important occasions being entered by professional scriven 
ers. The poet’s father seems to have been an adept in th 
former kind of work, for in February, 1566, having beer 
elected an alderman in the previous summer, he individualh 
superintended the: making up of the accounts of the Cham 
berlains for the preceding official year, at which time h 
was paid over three pounds, equivalent to more than thirt) 
of present money, that had been owing to him for som 
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ne by the Corporation. In the month of October, 1566, 


nother son, who was christened Gilbert on the thirteenth, 
as born, the poet being then nearly two and a half years 
Id. This Gilbert, who was educated at the Free School, 
n after life entered into business in London as a haber- 
lasher, returning, however, in the early part of the follow- 
ng century, to his native town, where he is found, in 1602,. 


ompleting an important legal transaction with which he 


vas entrusted by the great dramatist. His Christian name 
ras probably derived from that of one of his father’s 
eighbors, Gilbert Bradley, who was a glover in Henley 
street, residing near the Birth-Place and on the same side 
f the way. | 

In September, 1567, Robert Perrot, a brewer, John 
shakespeare, and Ralph Cawdrey, a butcher, were nomi- 
wated for the office of the High Bailiff, or, as that digni- 
ary was subsequently called, the Mayor. The last-named 
andidate was the one who was elected. It is upon this 
ecasion that the poet’s father is alluded to for the first 
ime in the local records as “Mr. Shakspeyr.” He had 
een previously therein mentioned either as John Shake- 
peare, or briefly as Shakespeare, and the addition of the 
itle was in those days no small indication of an advance in 
ocial position. ‘There is, indeed, no doubt that, during 
he early years of Shakespeare’s boyhood, his father was 
me of the leading men in Stratford-on-Avon. On Sep- 
ember 4, 1568, John Shakespeare,—“Mr. John Shaky- 
per,” as he is called in that day’s record,—was chosen 
ligh Bailiff, attaining thus the most distinguished official 
sition in the town after an active connection with its af- 
airs during the preceding eleven years. The poet had 
ntered his fifth year in the previous month of April, the 
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family in Henley Street now consisting of his parent 
his brother Gilbert, who was very nearly two years old, an 
himself. 

The new religious system was now firmly established : 
Stratford. Although the churchwardens’ accounts are na 
preserved, and the materials for the local ecclesiastical hi 
tory are exceedingly scanty, there are entries in the tow 
archives respecting the Guild Chapel which leave no doul 
on the subject. The rood-loft is mentioned as having bee 
taken down in the year of the poet’s birth, 1564, a numb« 
of the images in the building having been previously “ds 
faced,” that is to say, at some time between Michaelma: 
1562, and Michaelmas, 1563, John Shakespeare himsel 
having been on the latter occasion one of the chamberlair 
through whom the expenses of the mutilation were de 
frayed. Under these circumstances there can be little ; 
any doubt that, at the time of his accession to an office the 
legally involved the responsibility of taking the oath o 
supremacy, he had outwardly conformed to the Protestar 
rule, and there is certainly as little that he was one of tk 
many of those holding a similar position in the Catholi 
stronghold of Warwickshire who were secretly attached t 
the old religion. If this had not been the case, it is in 
possible to believe, no matter how plausible were the ex 
planations that were offered, that his name could, at 
subsequent period and after the great penal legislation ¢ 
1581, have been. included in more than one list of suspecte 
recusants. For this he has been termed an unconscientiot 
hypocrite, but he shared his dissimulation with myriac 
of his countrymen, and it is altogether unfair to place a 
enforced in the same category with a spontaneous insil 
cerity. Some anyhow will be found to say a kind word ; 
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excuse for a man who, in times of a virulent and crushing 
persecution, was unwilling to sacrifice the temporal inter- 
ests of his wife and children as well as his own on the altar 
of open non-conformity. It should be added that the vest- 
ments belonging to the Church of the Holy Trinity, which 
had been out of use for some years, were sold by the Cor- 
poration in 1571; and these were among the last remaining 
vestiges of a ritual that was not publicly celebrated at 
Stratford in the life-time of the great dramatist. 

it must have been somewhere about this period, 1568, 
that Shakespeare entered into the mysteries of the horn- 
book and the A. B. C. Although both his parents were 
absolutely illiterate, they had the sagacity to appreciate 
the importance of an education for their son, and the 
poet, somehow or other, was faught to read and write, 
the necessary preliminaries to admission into the Free 
School. There were few persons at that time at Stratford. 
on-Avon capable of initiating him even into these pre- 
paratory accomplishments, but John Shakespeare, in his 
official position, could hardly have encountered much dif- 
ficulty in finding a suitable instructor. There was, for 
instance, Higford, the Steward of the Court of Record, 
and the person who transcribed some of his accounts when 
he was the borough Chamberlain ; but it is as likely as not 
that the poet received the first rudiments of education from 
older boys who were some way advanced in their school 
career, 

A passion for the drama is with some natures an instinct, 
and it would appear that the poet’s father had an express 
taste in that direction. At all events, dramatic enter- 
tainments are first heard of at Stratford-on-Avon during 
the year of his bailiffship, and were, it may fairly be 
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presumed, introduced in unison with his wishes as they} 
certainly must have been with his sanction. At 
period between Michaelmas, 1568, and the same day in| 
1569, the Queen’s and the Earl of Worcester’s players: 
visited the town and gave representations before the Coun- | 
cil, the former company receiving nine shillings and the: 
latter twelve pence for their first performances, to which 
the public were admitted without payment. They doubt- 
lessly gave other theatrical entertainments with stated 
charges for admission, but there would, of course, be no 
entries of those performances in the municipal accounts}; 
and sometimes there were bodies of actors in the town 
to whom the official liberality was not extended. No 
notice whatever of the latter companies would have been 
registered. 

Were it not for the record of a correlative incident, it 
would have been idle to have hazarded a conjecture on 
the interesting question—was the poet, who was then in 
his fifth or sixth year, a spectator at either of these per- 
formances? If, however, it can be shown that, in a neigh- 
boring county about the same time, there was an inhabit- 
ant of a city who took his little boy, one born in the same 
year with Shakespeare, 1564, to a free dramatic enter- 
tainment exhibited as were those at Stratford-on-Avon 
before the Corporation under precisely similar conditions, 
there then arises a reasonable probability that we should 
be justified in giving an affirmative reply to the enquiry. 
There is such an evidence in the account left by a person 
of the name of Willis, of “a stage-play which I saw when 
I was a child,” and included by him in a confidential nar- 
rative of his moral and religious life, a sort of autobiog- 
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raphy, which, in his old age, he addressed to his wife 
and children. 

_ The curious narrative given by Willis is in the follow- 
ing terms,—“in the city of Gloucester the manner is, as I 
think it is in other like corporations, that, when players 
of enterludes come to towne, they first attend the Mayor 
to enforme him what noble-mans servants they are, and 
so to get licence for their publike playing; and if the 
Mayer like the actors, or would shew respect to their 
lord and master, he appoints them to play their first play 
before himselfe and the Aldermen and Common Counsel] 
of the city; and that is called the Mayors play, where 
every one that will comes in without money, the Mayor 
giving the players a reward as hee thinks fit to shew 
respect unto them. At such a play my father tooke me 
with him, and made mee stand between his leggs as he 
sate upon one of the benches, where wee saw and heard 
very well. The play was called the Cradle of Security, 
wherin was personated a king or some great prince, with 
his courtiers of severall kinds, amongst which three ladies 
were in speciall grace with him; and they, keeping him 
in delights and pleasures, drew him from his graver 
counsellors, hearing of sermons and _ listning to good 
counsell and admonitions, that, in the end, they got him 
to lye downe in a cradle upon the stage, where these 
three ladies, joyning in a sweet song, rocked him asleepe 
that he snorted againe; and in the meane time closely 
conveyed under the cloaths wherewithall he was covered 
a vizard, like a swine’s snout, upon his face, with three 
wire chaines fastned thereunto, the other end whereof 
being holden severally by those three ladies who fall to 
singing againe, and then discovered his face that the spec- 
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tators might see how they had transformed him, goin 
on with their singing. Whilst all this was acting, ther 
came forth of another doore at the farthest end of th! 
stage two old men, the one in blew with a serjeant-at-arme: 
his mace on his shoulder, the other in red with a drawr 
sword in his hand and leaning with the other hand upon 
the others shoulder; and so they two went along in ¢ 
soft pace round about by the skirt of the stage, till a 
last they came to the cradle, when all the court was 17 
greatest jollity; and then the foremost old man with hi: 
mace stroke a fearfull blow upon the cradle, whereat al 
the courtiers, with the three ladies and the vizard, all van- 
ished; and the desolate prince starting up bare-faced, anc 
finding himselfe thus sent for to judgement, made a la 
mentable complaint of his miserable case, and so was car 
vied away by wicked spirits. This prince did personat 
in the morrall the Wicked of the World; the three ladies 
Pride, Covetousnesse and Luxury; the two old men, th 
End of the World and the Last Judgment. This sigh 
tooke such impression in me that, when I came toward 
mans estate, it was as fresh in my memory as if I ha 
seen it newly acted,’ (Willis’s Mount Tabor or Privat 
Exercises of a Penitent Sinner, published in the yeare 0: 
his age 75, anno Dom. 1639, pp. 110-118. Who can b 
so pitiless to the imagination as not to erase the name 0: 
Gloucester in the preceding anecdote, and replace it by 
that of Stratford-on-Avon? 

Homely and rude as such an allegorical drama as th 
Cradle of Security would now be considered, it was ye 
an advance in dramatic construction upon the medieva 
religious plays generally known as mysteries, which wer 
still in favor with the public and were of an exceedingl. 
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imitive description. The latter were, however, put on 
1e stage with far more elaborate appliances, there being 
reason for believing that the itinerant platform of the 
ater drama was provided with much beyond a few 
properties. The theater of the mysteries consisted of a 
movable wooden rectangular structure of two rooms one 
over the other, the lower closed, the upper one, that in 
which the performances took place, being open at least 
on one side to the audience. The vehicle itself, every 
pertion of which that was visible to the audience was 
grotesquely painted, was furnished in the upper room with 
tapestries that answered the purposes of scenery, and with 
mechanical appliances for the disposition of the various 
objects introduced, such as hell-mouth, a favorite property 
on the ancient English stage. This consisted of a huge 
face constructed of painted canvas exhibiting glaring eyes 
sud a red nose of enormous dimensions; the whole so 
contrived with movable jaws of large, projecting teeth, 
that, when the mouth opened, flames could be seen within 
she hideous aperture; the fire being probably represented 
9y the skillful management of links or torches held behind 
he painted canvas. There was frequently at the back of 
he stage a raised platform to which there was an ascent 
yy steps from the floor of the pageant and sometimes an 
mportant part of the action of the mystery was enacted 
upon it. Some of the properties however rude, must 
wave been of large dimensions. They were generally 
nade of wood, which was invariably painted, but some 
sppear to have been constructed of basket-work covered 
ver with painted cloths. The larger ones were cities 
vith pinnacles and towers, kings’ palaces, temples, castles 
nd such like, some probably not very unlike decorated 
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sentry-boxes. Among the miscellaneous properties may; 
be named “a rybbe colleryd red,” which was no doubt usec 
in the mystery of the creation. Clouds were represented by. 
painted cloths so contrived that they could open and show 
angels in the heavens. Horses and other like animals 
were generally formed with hoops and laths that were 
wrapped in canvas, the latter being afterwards painted 
in imitation of nature. Artificial trees were introduced. 
and so were beds, tombs, pulpits, ships, ladders, and 
numerous other articles. One of the quaintest contriv- 
ances was that which was intended to convey the idea 
of an earthquake, which seems to have been attempted 
by means of some mechanism within a barrel. In _ the 
lower room, connected with pulleys in the upper part 
of the pageant, was a windlass used for the purpose 
of lowering or raising the larger properties, and for 
various objects for which movable ropes could be em- 
ployed. Some of the other machinery was evidently of 
an ingenious character, but its exact nature has not beer 
ascertained, 

The costumes of many of the personages in the mys 
teries were of a grotesque and fanciful description bu! 
in some instances, as in those of Adam and Eve, ther 
was an attempt to make the dresses harmonize with th 
circumstances of the history. Some writers, interpreting 
the stage-directions too literally, have asserted that thos 
characters were introduced upon the pageant in a stat 
of nudity. This was certainly not the case. When the 
were presumed to be destitute of clothing, they appeare 
in dresses made either of white leather or of flesh-colore: 
cloths, over which at the proper time were thrown th 
garments of skins. ‘There were no doubt some ‘incident 
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‘represented in the old English mysteries which would now 
be considered indecorous, but it should be borne in mind 
that every age has, within certain limits, its own con- 
ventional and frequently irrational sentiments of tolera- 
tion and propriety. Adam and Eve attired in white 
leather and pensonified by men, for actresses were then 
unknown, scarcely could have realized to the spectator 
even a generic idea of the’ nude, but at all events there 
was nothing in any of the theatrical costumes of the 
early drama which can be fairly considered to be of an 
immodest character, although many of them were ex- 
travagantly whimsical. Thus Herod was always intro- 
duced wearing red gloves, while his clothes and head- 
gear seem to have been painted or dyed in a variety of 
colors, so that, as far as costume could assist the decep- 
tion, he probably appeared, when brandishing his flaming 
sword, as fierce and hideous a tyrant as could well have 
been represented. Pontius Pilate was usually enwrapped 
in a large green cloak, which opened in front to enable 
him to wield an immense club. The latter was humanely 
adapted to his strength by the weight being chiefly re- 
stricted to that of the outer case, the inside being lightly 
stuffed with wool. The Devil was another important 
character, who was also grotesquely arrayed and had a 
mask or false head which frequently required either mend- 
ing or painting. Masks were worn by several other per- 
sonages, though it would appear that in some instances 
the operation of painting the faces of the actors was 
substituted. Wigs of false hair, either gilded or of red, 
yellow, and other colors, were also much in request. 

That Shakespeare, in his early youth, witnessed 
representations of some of these mysteries, can- 
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not admit of a reasonable doubt; for although: 
the ordinary church-plays were by no means eX- 
tinct, they survived only in particular localities, and! 
do not appear to have been retained in Stratford or its: 
- neighborhood. The performances which then took place: 
nearly every year at Coventry attracted hosts of spec- 
tators from all parts of the country, while, at occasional 
intervals, the mystery players of that city made theatrical 
progresses to various other places. It is not known 
whether they favored Stratford-on-Avon with a profes- 
sional visit, but it is not at all improbable that they did, 
for they must have passed through the town in their way 
to Bristol, where it is recorded that they gave a per- 
formance in the year 1570. Among the mysteries prob- 
ably recollected by Shakespeare was one in which the 
King was introduced as Herod of Jewry, in which the 
children of Bethlehem were barbarously speared, the 
soldiers disregarding the frantic shrieks of the bereaved 
mothers. In the collection known as the Coventry Mys- 
teries, a soldier appears before Herod with a child on the 
end of his spear in evidence of the accomplishment of 
the King’s commands, a scene to be remembered, how- 
ever rude may have been the property which represented 
the infant; while the extravagance of rage, which formed 
one of the then main dramatic characteristics of that 
sovereign, must have made a deep impression on a youth- 
ful spectator. The idea of such a history being suscep- 
tible of exaggeration into burlesque never entered a 
spectator’s mind in those days, and the impression made 
upon him was probably increased by the style of Herod’s 
costume. 

Besides the allusions made by the great dramatist tc 
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she Herod of the Coventry players, there are indications 
that other grotesque performers were occasionally in his 
recollection, those who with blackened faces acted the 
parts of the Black Souls. There are several references 
in Shakespeare to condemned souls being of this color, and 
in one place there is an illusion to them in the language 
of the mysteries. Falstaff is reported to have said of a 
flea on Bardolph’s red nose that “it was a black soul 
burning in hell; and, in the Coventry plays, the Black 
or Damned Souls appeared with sooty faces and attired 
in a motley costume of yellow and black. It is certainly 
just possible that the notions of Herod and the Black 
Souls may have been derived from other sources, but the 
more natural probability is that they are absolute recol- 
lections of the Coventry plays. 

The period of Shakespeare’s boyhood was also that of 
what was practically the last era of the real ancient 
English mystery. There were, it is true, occasional per- 
formances of them up to the reign of James the First, 
but they became obsolete throughout nearly all the 
country about the year 1580. Previously to the latter 
date they had for many generations served as media 
for religious instruction. In days when education of any 
kind was a rarity, and spiritual religion an impossibility 
or at least restricted to very few, appeals to the senses 
in illustration of theological subjects were wisely en- 
couraged by the Church. The impression made on the 
rude and uninstructed mind by the representations of 
incidents in sacred history and religious tradition by liv- 
ing characters, must have been far more profound than 
any which could have been conveyed by the genius of 
the sculptor or painter, or by the eloquence of the priest. 
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Notwithstanding, therefore, the opposition that these per 
formances encountered at the hands: of a section of 
churchmen, who apprehended that the introduction of the 
comic element would ultimately tend to feelings of ir- 
reverence, it is found that, in spite of occasional abuses. 
they long continued to be one of the most effectual means 
of disseminating a knowledge of Scriptural history and 
of inculeating belief in the doctrines of the Church. In 
the Hundred Mery Talys, a collection which was very 
popular in England throughout the sixteenth century, 
there is a story of a village priest in Warwickshire who 
preached a sermon on the Articles of the Creed, telling 
the congregation at the end of his discourse,—‘these 
artycles ye be bounde to beleve, for they be trew and of 
auctoryté; and yf you beleve not me, then for a more 
suerté and suffycyent auctoryté go your way to Conventré, 
and there ye shall se them all playd in Corpus Cristi 
playe.” Although this is related as a mere anecdote, it 
well illustrates the value which was then attached to the 
teachings of the ancient stage. Even as lately as the 
middle of the seventeenth century there could have beer 
found in England an example of a person whose knowl. 
edge of the Scriptures was limited to his recollections of 
the performance of a mystery. The Rev. John Shaw 
who was the temporary chaplain in a village in Lan 
cashire in 1644, narrates the following curious anecdot 
respecting one of its inhabitants,—‘‘one day an old mai 
about sixty, sensible enough in other things, and living 
in the parish of Cartmel, coming to me about some busi 
ness, I told him that he belonged to my care and charge 
and I desired to be informed in his knowledge of religion 
—I asked him how many Gods there were; he said, h 
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knew not;—I, informing him, asked him again how he 
ee to be saved; he answered he could not tell, yet 
thought that was a harder question than, the other ;—I 
told him that the way to salvation was by Jesus Christ, 
God-man, who, as He was man, shed His blood for 
us on the crosse, etc.;—Oh, sir, said he, I think 
I heard of that man you speak of once in a play at 
Kendall called Corpus Christi Play, where there was a 
man on a tree and blood ran downe, etc., and after he pro- 
fessed that he could not remember that ever he heard of 
salvation by Jesus Christ but in that play.” It is impos- 
sible to say to what extent even the Scriptural allusions 
in the works of Shakespeare himself may not be at- 
tributed to recollections of such performances, for in 
one instance at least the reference by the great dramatist 
is to the history as represented in those plays, not to 
that recorded in the New Testament. The English 
mysteries, indeed, never lost their position as religious 
instructors, a fact which, viewed in connection with that 
of a widely-spread affection for the old religion, appears 
to account for their long continuance in a practically 
unaltered state while other forms of the drama were being 
developed by their side. From the fourteenth century 
until the termination of Shakespeare’s youthful days they 
remained the simple poetic versions in dialogue of religious 
incidents of various kinds, enlivened by the occasional 
admission of humorous scenes. In some few instances the 
theological narrative was made subservient to the comic 
action, but as a rule the mysteries were designed to bring 
before the audience merely the personages and events of 
religious history. Allegorical characters had been occa- 
sionally introduced, and about the middle of the fifteenth 
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century there appeared a new kind of English dramatii 
composition apparently borrowed from France, in whic! 
the personages were either wholly or almost exclusivel! 
of that description. When the chief object of 
performance of this nature, like that of the Cradle 0; 
Security previously described, was to inculcate a moral 
lesson, it was sometimes called either a Moral or a Moral 
play, terms which continued in use till the seventeentl 
century, and were licentiously applied by some earl} 
writers to any dramas which were of an ethical or edu 
cational character. Morals were not only performed ih 
Shakespeare’s day, but continued to be a then recognize 
form of dramatic composition. Some of them wer 
nearly as simple and inartificial as the mysteries, bu 
others were not destitute of originality, or even of th 
delineation of character and manners. There was, how 
ever, no consecutive or systematic development of eithe 
the mystery into the moral or the moral into the historica 
and romantic drama, although there are examples i 
which the specialities of each are curiously interminglec 
Each species of the early English drama appears for th 
most part to have pursued its own separate and inde 
pendent career. 

In April, 1569, the poet’s sister, Joan, was born. Sh 
was baptized on the fifteenth of that month, and, by 
prevalent fashion which has created so much perplexit 
in discussions on longevities, was named after an eld 
child of the same parents who was born in 1558 and ha 
died some time previously to the arrival of her young 
sister. Joan was then so common a name. that it 
hazardous to venture on a conjecture respecting the child 
sponsor, but she was very likely so called after her m 
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nal aunt, Mrs. Lambert of Barton-on-the-Heath. John 
Shakespeare’ s term of office as High Bailiff expired in the 
september of the same year, 1569, his successor being 
me Robert Salisbury, a substantial yeoman then residing 
n a large house on the eastern side of Church Street. 

Although there is no certain information on the subject, 
t may perhaps be assumed that, at this time, boys usually 
mtered the Free School at the age of seven, according 
o the custom followed at a later period. If so, the poet 
commenced his studies there in the spring of the year 
571, and unless its system of instruction differed essen- 
ially from that pursued in other establishments of a 
imilar character, his earliest knowledge of Latin was de- 
ived from two well-known books of the time, the Acci- 
lence and the Sententie Pueriles. From the first of these 
vorks the improvised examination of Master Page in the 
Merry Wives of Windsor is so almost verbally remembered, 
hat one might imagine that the William of the scene was 
. resuscitation of the poet at school. Recollections of 
he same book are to be traced in other of his plays. 
The Sententie Pueriles was, in all probability, the little 
nanual by the aid of which he first learned to construe 
satin, for in one place, at least, he all but literally 
ranslates a brief passage, and there are in his plays 
everal adaptations of its sentiments. It was then sold for 
. penny, equivalent to about our present shilling, and con- 
ains a large collection of brief sentences collected from 
. variety of authors, with a distinct selection of moral 
ind religious paragraphs, the latter intended for the use 
of boys on Saint’s Days. 

The best authorities unite in telling us that the poet 
mbibed a certain amount of Latin at school, but that his 
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acquaintance with that language was, throughout his life 
of a very limited character. It is not probable tha: 
scholastic learning was ever congenial to his tastes, and i 
should be recollected that books in most parts of th 
country were then of very rare occurrence. Lilly’s Gram 
mar and a few classical works, chained to the desks of th: 
Free School, were probably the only volumes of the kinc 
to be found at Stratford-on-Avon. Exclusive of Bibles 
Church Services, Psalters, and education manuals, ther 
were certainly not more than two or three dozen books 
if so many, in the whole town. The copy of the black 
letter English history, so often depicted as well thumbec 
by Shakespeare in his father’s parlor, never existed ou 
of the imagination. Fortunately for us, the youthfu 
dramatist had, excepting in the school-room, little oppor 
tunity of studying any but a grander volume, the infinit 
book of nature, the pages of which were ready to be un 
folded to him in the lane and field, amongst the copse 
of Snitterfield, by the side of the river or that of hi 
uncle’s hedgerows. 

Henry Shakespeare, the poet’s uncle, resided on a larg 
farm near Snitterfield church. The house has long dis 
appeared, but two of the old enclosures that he rentec 
Burmans and Red Hill, are still to be observed on th 
right of the highway to Luscombe, with the ancier 
boundaries, and under the same names, by which the 
were distinguished in the days of Shakespeare’s earl 
youth. Nearly every one of the boy’s connections, as we 
as his uncle Henry, was a farmer. There was the broth 
of Agnes Arden, Alexander Webbe of Snitterfield. wh 
died in 1578, appointing “to be my overseers to see th 
my last will and testament performed, satisfied and fu 
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filled, according to my will, John Shackespere of Stret- 
ford-upon- Aven, John Hill of Bearley, and for theyre 
paynes taken I geve them xij.d. a pece.” Henry Shake- 
speare was present at the execution of this will, and there 
is other evidence that the poet’s family were on friendly 
terms with the Hills of Bearley, who were connections by 
marriage with the Ardens. Then there were the Lam- 
berts of Barton-on-the-Heath, the Stringers of Bearley, 
the Etkyns of Wilmecote, all of whom were engaged in 
agricultural business, and Agnes Arden, who was still alive 
and farming at Wilmecote. 

On March 11, 1574, “Richard, sonne to Mr. John 
Shakspeer,” was baptized at Stratford, the Christian name 
of the infant having probably been adopted in recollec- 
tion of his grandfather of Snitterfield, who had been re- 
moved by the hand of death some years previously. In- 
dependently of this new baby, there were now four other 
children,—Anne, who was in her third, Joan in her fifth, 
Gilbert in his eighth, and the poet in his tenth year. The 
father’s circumstances were not yet on the wane, so there is 
every reason for believing that the eldest son, blessed with, 
as it has been well termed, the precious gift of sisters to a 
loving boy, returned to a happy fire-side after he had 
been tormented by the disciplinarian routine that was des- 
tined to terminate in the acquisition of “small Latin and 
less Greek.” 

The defective classical education of the poet is not, 
however, to be attributed to the conductors of the local 
seminary, for enough of Latin was taught to enable the 
more advanced pupils to display familiar correspondence 
in that language. It was really owing to his being re- 
moved from school long before the usual age, his father 
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requiring his assistance in one of the branches of the 
Henley Street business. Rowe’s words, published in 1709, 
are these,—‘‘he had bred him, ’tis true, for some time at 
a free-school, where ’tis probable he acquir’d that little 
Latin he was master of; but the narrowness of his cir- 
cumstances, and the want of his assistance at home, fore’d 
his father to withdraw him from thence, and unhappily 
prevented his further proficiency in that language.” 
John Shakespeare’s circumstances had begun to decline 
in the year 1577, and, in all probability, he removed the 
future dramatist from school when the latter was about 
thirteen, allowing Gilbert, then between ten and eleven, 
to continue his studies. The selection of the former for 
home-work may have partially arisen from his having 
been the elder and the stronger, but it also exhibits the 
father’s presentiment of those talents for business which 
distinguished the latter part of his son’s career. 

The conflict of evidences now becomes so exceedingly 
perplexing, that it is hardly possible to completely recon- 
cile them. All that can prudently be said is that the in- 
clination of the testimonies leans towards the belief that 
John Shakespeare, following the ordinary usage of the 
tradesmen of the locality in binding their children to 
special occupations, eventually apprenticed his eldest son 
to a butcher. That appellation was sometimes given to 
persons who, without keeping meat-shops, killed cattle and 
pigs for others; and as there is no telling how many ad- 
juncts the worthy glover had to his legitimate business, 
it is very possible that the lad may have served his articles 
under his own father. With respect to the unpoetical 
selection of a trade for the great dramatist, it is of course 
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ecessary for the biographer to draw attention to the fact 
hat he was no ordinary executioner, but, to use the words 
f Aubrey, “when he killed a calf, he would do it in a high 
tyle and make a speech.” It may be doubted if even this 
valliative will suffice to reconcile the employment with our 
resent ideal of the gentle Shakespeare, but he was not 
ne of the few destined, at all events in early life, to be 
xempt from the laws which so frequently ordain mortals 
o be the reluctant victims of circumstances. 

The tradition reported by the parish clerk in 1698 is 
he only known evidence of Shakespeare having been an 
pprentice, but his assertion that the poet commenced his 
wractical life as a butcher is supported by the earlier tes- 
imony of Aubrey. If the clerk’s story be rejected, we 
qust then rely on the account furnished by Betterton, who 
oforms us, through, Rowe, that John Shakespeare “was 

considerable dealer in wool,” and that the great 
ramatist, after leaving school, was brought up to follow 
he same occupation, continuing in the business until his 
eparture from Warwickshire. Whichever version be 
hought the more probable, the student will do well, be- 
ore arriving at a decision, to bear in mind that many 
utchers of those days were partially farmers, and that 
10se of Stratford-on-Avon largely represented the wealth 
nd commercial intelligence of the town. Among the 
itter was Ralph Cawdrey, who had then twice served the 
fice of High Bailiff, and had been for many years a col- 
ague of the poet’s father. Nor were the accessories of 
1e trade viewed in the repulsive light that some of them 
re at the present time. The refined and lively Rosa- 
nd would have been somewhat astonished if she had been 
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told of the day when her allusion to the washing of 
sheep’s heart would have been pronounced indecorous an 
more than unladylike. 

Although the information at present accessible does nc 
enable us to determine the exact natures of Shakespeare’ 
occupations from his fourteenth to his eighteenth yea 
that is to say, from 1577 to 1582, there can be no hesite 
tion in concluding that, during that animated and recey 
tive period of life, he was mercifully released from wha 
to a spirit like his, must have been the deleterious monoton 
of a school education. Whether he passed those years 
a butcher or a wool-dealer does not greatly matter. I 
either capacity, or in any other that could then have bee 
found at Stratford, he was unconsciously acquiring 
more perfect knowledge of the world and human natu 
than could have been derived from a_ study c 
the classics. During nearly if not all the time t 
which reference is now being made, he had also tt 
opportunity of witnessing theatrical performances by som 
‘of the leading companies of the day. But trouble an 
sorrow invaded the paternal home. In the autumn c 
1578, his father affected the then large mortgage of 40 
on the estate of Asbies, and the records of subsequer 
transactions indicate that he was suffering from pecuniar 
embarrassments in the two years immediately followin; 
In the midst of these struggles he lost, in 1579, h 
daughter Anne, who was then in her eighth year. It ca 
not be doubted that the poet acutely felt the death of h 
little sister, nor that he followed her to the grave at 
funeral which was conducted by the parents with affectior 
ate tributes. In the next year their last child was bor 
He was christened Edmund on May 8, 1580, no doubt r 
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ceiving that name from the husband of his maternal aunt, 
Mrs. Lambert. It was this gentleman who held the mort- 
gage on Asbies, but on John Shakespeare tendering pay- 
ment to him in the following autumn, the money was re- 
fused until other sums due the same creditor were also re- 
paid. This must have been a great disappointment to the 
worthy glover, who had only in the previous year dis- 
posed of his wife’s reversionary interests at Snitterfield 
for the exact amount that he had borrowed from the Lam- 
berts in 1578, a transfer that he had perhaps arranged 
with a view to the redemption of the matrimonial estate at 
Wilmecote. It must be borne in mind that it was at that 
time the practice in mortgages to name a special day for 
the repayment of a loan, the security falling into the inde- 
feasible ownership of the mortgagee when the terms of 
the contract were not rigidly observed. ‘There was not 
then the general equity of redemption which, at a later 
period, guarded the legitimate interests of the borrower. 
The reversion that was parted with in the year 1579 
consisted of a share in a considerable landed estate that 
had belonged to the poet’s maternal grandfather, a share 
to which John and Mary Shakespeare would have become 
absolutely entitled upon the death of Agnes Arden, who 
was described as “aged and impotent” in the July of the 
following year, 1580, and who died a few months after- 
wards, her burial at Aston Cantlowe having taken place on 
December 29. In her will, that of a substantial lady 
farmer of the period, there is no direct mention of the 
Shakespeares, but it is not unlikely that one or more of 
their sons may be included in the bequest,—“to everi on 
of my god-children xij.d. a-peece,”’—the absence of the 
testator’s own christian name from their pedigree being 
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a sufficient evidence that her baptismal responsibilities were 
not extended to their daughters. Taking merely a life- 
interest in a portion of the family estates, and Mary hav- 
ing received more than an equitable interest in them, she 
might naturally have felt herself absolved from bestowing 
larger gifts upon her Henley Street connections. 

It was the usual custom at Stratford-on-Avon for ap- 
prentices to be bound either for seven or ten years, so that, 
if Shakespeare were one of them, it was not likely that 
he was out of his articles at the time of his marriage, an 
event that took place in 1582, when he was only in his 
nineteenth year. At that period, before a license for wed- 
lock could be obtained, it was necessary to lodge at the 
Consistory Court a bond entered into by two responsible 
sureties, who by that document certified, under a heavy 
penalty in case of misrepresentation, that there was no im- 
pediment of precontract or consanguinity, the former of 
course alluding to a precontract of either of the affianced 
parties with a third person, 

The bond given in anticipation of the marriage of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare with Anne Hathaway, a proof in itself 
that there was no clandestine intention in the arrange- 
ments, is dated November 28, 1582. Their first child, 
Susanna, was baptized on Sunday, May 26, 1583. With 
those numerous moralists who do not consider it necessary 
for rigid enquiry to precede condemnation, these facts 
taint the husband with dishonor, although, even according 
to modern notions, that very marriage may have been 
induced on his part by a sentiment in itself the very es- 
sence of honor. If we assume, however, as we reasonably 
may, that cohabitation had previously taken place, no 
question of morals would in those days have arisen, or 
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x yuld have been entertained. The precontract, which was 
sually celebrated two or three months before malriage, 
was not only legally recognized, but it invalidated a sub- 
sequent union of either of the parties with any one else. 
There was a statute, indeed, of 32 Henry VIII, 1540, c. 
38, s. 2, by which certain marriages were legalized not- 
withstanding precontracts, but the clause was repealed by 
the Act of 2 & 3 Edward VI, 1548, c. 23, s. 2, and the 
whole statute by 1 & 2 Phil. and Mar., 1554, c. 8, s. 19, 
while the Act of I Elizabeth, 1558, c. 1, s. 11, expressly 
confirms the revocation made by Edward VI. The as- 
certained facts respecting Shakespeare’s marriage clearly 
indicate the high probability of there having been a pre- 
contract, a ceremony which substantially had the validity 
of the more formal one, and the improbability of that mar- 
riage having been celebrated under mysterious or unusual 
circumstances. Whether the early alliance was a prudent 
one in a worldly point of view may admit of doubt, but 
that the married pair continued on affectionate terms, 
until they were separated by the poet’s death, may be 
gathered from the early local tradition that his wife “did 
earnestly desire to be laid in the same grave with him.” 
The legacy to her of the second-best bed is an evidence 
which does not in any way negative the later testimony. 

The poet’s two sureties, Fulk Sandells and John Rich- 
ardson, were inhabitants of the little hamlet of Shottery, 
and on the only inscribed seal attached to the bond are 
the initials R. H., while the consent of friends is in that 
document limited to those of the bride. No conclusion 
ean be safely drawn from the last-named clause, it being 
one very usual in such instruments, but it may perhaps 
ye inferred from the other circumstances that the marriage 
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was arranged under the special auspices of the Hathaway 
family, and that the engagement was not received with 
favor in Henley Street. The case, however, admits of an- 
other explanation. It may be that the nuptials of Shake- 
speare, like those of so many others of that time, had been 
privately celebrated some months before under the illegal 
forms of the Catholic Church, and that the relatives were 
now anxious for the marriage to be openly acknowledged. 

It was extremely common at that time, among the local 
tradespeople, for the sanction of parents to be given to 
early marriages in cases where there was no money, and 
but narrow means of support, on either side. It is not, 
therefore, likely that the consent of John and Mary 
Shakespeare to the poet’s marriage was withheld on such 
grounds, nor, with the exception of the indications in the 
bond, are there other reasons for suspecting that they 
were averse to the union. But whether they were so or not 
is a question that does not invalidate the assumption that 
the lovers followed the all but universal rule of consolidat- 
ing their engagement by means of a precontract. This 
ceremony was generally a solemn affair enacted with the 
immediate concurrence of all the parents, but it was at 
times informally conducted separately by the betrothing 
parties, evidence of the fact, communicated by them to 
independent persons, having been held, at least in War- 
wickshire, to confer a sufficient legal validity on the trans- 
action. Thus, in 1585, William Holder and Alice Shaw. 
having privately made a contract, came voluntarily before 
two witnesses, one of whom was a person named Willis 
and the other a John Maides of Snitterfield, on purpos 
to acknowledge that they were irrevocably pledged to wed: 
lock. The lady evidently considered herself already ai 
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ood as married, saying to Holder,—“I do confesse that 
[ am your wief and have forsaken all my frendes for your 
sake, and I hope you will use me well;” and thereupon she 
“gave him her hand.” ‘'Then, as Maides observes, “the 
said Holder, mutatis mutandis, used the like words unto 
her in effect, and toke her by the hand, and kissed to- 
gether in the presence of this deponent and the said Willis.” 
Vhese proceedings are afterwards referred to in the same 
depositions as constituting a definite “contract of mar- 
riage.” On another occasion, in 1588, there was a pre- 
contract meeting at Alcester, the young lady arriving 
there unaccompanied by any of her friends. When re- 
quested to explain the reason of this omission, “she an- 
swered that her leasure wold not lett her and that she 
thought she cold not obtaine her mother’s goodwill, but, 
quoth she, nevertheless I am the same woman that I was 
before.’ The future bridegroom was perfectly satisfied 
with this assurance, merely asking her “whether she was 
content to betake herself unto him, and she answered, 
offring her hand, which he also tooke upon thoffer that 
she was content by her trothe, and thereto, said she, I geve 
thee my faith, and before these witnesses, that I am thy 
wief ; and then he likewise answered in theis wordes, vidz., 
and I geve thee my faith and troth, and become thy hus- 
band.”? These instances, to which several others could be 
added, prove decisively that Shakespeare could have en- 
tered, under any circumstances whatever, into a precon- 
tract with Anne Hathaway. It may be worth adding that 
espousals of this kind were, in the Midland counties, 
almost invariably terminated by the lady’s acceptance of a 
bent sixpence. One lover, who was betrothed in the same 
year in which Shakespeare was engaged to Anne Hath- 
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away, gave also a pair of gloves, two oranges, two hand: 
kerchiefs and a girdle of broad red silk. A present 03 
gloves on such an occasion was, indeed, nearly as universa: 
as that of a sixpence. ; 

It can never be right for a biographer, when he is un: 
supported by the least particle of evidence, to assume tha: 
the subject of his memoir departed unnecessarily from the 
ordinary usages of. life and society. In Shakespeare’: 
matrimonial case, those who imagine that there was nd 
precontract have to make another extravagant admission 
They must ask us also to believe that the lady of hi: 
choice was as disreputable as the flax-wench, and gratui 
tously united with the poet in a moral wrong that coulc 
have been converted, by the smallest expenditure of trouble 
into a moral right. The whole theory is absolutely in 
credible. We may then feel certain that, in the summe! 
of the year 1582, William Shakespeare and Anne Hath 
away were betrothed either formally or informally, but 
at all events, under conditions that could, if necessary 
have been legally ratified. 

There are reasons for believing that later in the century 
cohabitation between the precontract and the marriag 
began to be generally regarded with much disfavor, bu 
the only means of arriving at an equitable judgment upor 
the merits of the present case lay in a determination t 
investigate it strictly in its relation with practices th 
legitimacy of which was acknowledged in Warwickshir 
in the days of the poet’s youth. If the antecedents o 
Shakespeare’s union with Miss Hathaway were regarde 
with equanimity by their own neighbors, relatives, an 
friends, upon what grounds can a modern critic fairl 
impugn the propriety of their conduct? And that the 
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rere so regarded is all but indisputable. Assuming, as 
re have a right to assume, that the poet’s mother must 
ave been a woman of sensitive purity, was she now en- 
ertaining the remotest apprehension that her son’s honor 
‘as imperiled? Assuredly not, for she had passed her 
outh amid a society who believed that a precontract had 
Il the validity of a marriage, the former being really 
onsidered a more significant and important ceremony than 
he other. When her own father, Robert Arden, settled 
art of an estate upon his daughter Agnes, on July 17, 
550, he introduces her as nunc uxor Thome Stringer, ac 
uper uxor Johannis Hewyns, and yet the marriage was 
ot solemnized until three months afterwards. 1550, 15 
ctober, was maryed Thomas Stringer unto Agnes Hwens, 
-yddow,” (Bearley register). Let us hope that, after the 
woduction of this decisive testimony, nothing more will 
e heard of the insinuations that have hitherto thrown an 
npleasant shadow over one of the most interesting periods 
f our author’s career. 

The marriage, in accordance with the general practice, 
© doubt took place within two or three days after the 
xecution of the bond on November 28, 1582, the “once 
sking of the bans” being included in the ceremonial serv- 
se. The name of the parish in which the nuptials were 
elebrated has not been ascertained, but it must have been 
ne of those places in the diocese of Worcester the early 
egisters of which have been lost. 

Early marriages are not, however, at least with men, 
avariably preceded by a dispersion of the wild oats; and 
; appears that Shakespeare had neglected to complete 
bat usually desirable operation, but now a fortunate omis- 
ion that necessitated his removal to the only locality in 
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which it was probable that his dramatic genius could hay 
arrived at complete maturity. Three or four years afte 
his union with Anne Hathaway, he had, observes Rowe 
“by a misfortune common enough to young fellows, falle 
into ill company, and, among them, some, that made 

frequent practice of deer-stealing, engaged him with ther 
more than once in robbing a park that belonged to Si 
Thomas Lucy of Charlecote, near Stratford ;—for this h 
was prosecuted by that gentleman, as he thought, some 
what too severely, and, in order to revenge that ill-usage 
he made a ballad upon him; and though this, probabl 
the first essay of his poetry, be lost yet it is said to hav 
been so very bitter that it redoubled the prosecutio 
against him to that degree, that he was obliged to leavy 
his business and family in Warwickshire for some tim 
and shelter himself in London.” If we accept this nai 
rative, which is the most reliable account of the incider 
that has been preserved, the date of the poet’s departur 
from his native town may be reasonably assigned to th 
year 1585. He certainly could not have left the neighbo: 
hood before the summer of 1584, the baptisms of h 
youngest children, the twin Hamnet and Judith, havin 
been registered at Stratford-on-Avon on February 2 i 
the following year; neither could his retreat have bee 
enforced during his oppressor’s attendance at the Pa 
liament which sat from November 23,1584, to March 2' 
1585. It is worthy of remark that Sir Thomas had tl 
charge, early in the last-named month, of a bill “for t 
preservation of grain and game,” so it is clear that 4] 
knight of Charlecote was a zealous game-preserver, ev 
if the introduction of the proposed measure were not t! 
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“result of the depherg tions committed by the poet and his 
‘companions. 

_ Another version of the narrative has been recorded by 
Archdeacon Davies, who was the vicar of Sapperton, a 
village in the neighboring county of Gloucester, and who 
died there in the year 1708. According to this authority 
the future great dramatist was “much given to all un- 
luckiness in stealing venison and rabbits, particularly 
from Sir Thomas Lucy, who had him oft whipped and 
sometimes imprisoned, and at last made him fly his native 
county to his great advancement; but his revenge was so 
great that he is his Justice Clodpate, and calls him a great 
man, and that in allusion to his name bore three louses 
rampant for his arms.” It is evident, therefore, from the 
independent testimonies of Rowe and Davies, that the 
deer-stealing history was accepted in the poet’s native 
town and in the neighborhood during the latter part of 
the seventeenth century. That it has a solid basis of 
fact cannot admit of a reasonable doubt. It was current 
at a period in the history of Shakespearean appreciation 
before tales of the kind became liable to intentional falsi- 
fication, and the impressive story of the penniless fugitive, 
who afterwards became a leading inhabitant of Stratford 
and the owner of New Place, was one likely to be handed 
down with passable fidelity to the grandchildren of his 
contemporaries. It is, moreover, one which exactly har- 
monizes with circumstances that materially add to its 
probability,—with the satirical allusions to the Lucys in 
their immediate relation to a poaching adventure, and with 
the certainty that there must have been some very grave 
reason to induce him to leave his wife and children to seek 
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his unaided fortunes in a distant part of the country,, 
rendering himself at the same time liable to imprisonment | 
(5 Eliz. c. 4. s. 47) for violating the conditions of his: 
apprenticeship. If there had been no such grave reason, 
how should there have been the provincial belief in 1693! 
that he had ran “from his master to London, and there: 
received into the play-house as a servitor?” What but: 
a strong and compulsory motive could have driven him. 
so far away from a locality to which, as we gather from. 
subsequent events, he was sensitively attached? ‘The only: 
theory, indeed, that would sanction the unconditional re-: 
jection of the traditions is that which assumes that they 
were designed in explanation of the allusions in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, but surely, if that had been the case, 
there would have been a more explicit reference to the 
accusations of Master Shallow, charges that are in the 
ageregate of a more formidable description than those 
which have been transmitted by hearsay. ‘You have hurt 
my keeper, kill’?d my dogs, stol’n my deer” (ed. 1602). 
“You have beaten my men, kill’d my deer, and broke open 
my lodge” (ed. 1623). It is also exceedingly improbable 
that there should have been any one at Stratford-on-Avon 
at the time of Betterton’s visit who would have cared to 
elucidate the justice’s implications, and it would appear, 
from the incorrect quotations which are given by Davies, 
that even the archdeacon was somewhat better acquainted 
with the history of Sir Thomas Lucy than he was with the 
comedy. 

Neither the best citizens nor the most amiable men are 
always those whose cautious and dispassionate tempera- 
ments have enabled them to pass through the heats of 
youth without getting into scrapes. Those only, indeed, 
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who consider it their duty to invest the greatest of 
dramatists with the honors of canonization will be dis- 
tressed to hear that the poet, in the years of his apprentice- 
ship to a cheerless business, got into trouble by netting 
rabbits and occasionally joining in the class of adventures 
that were then known under the title of “unlawful 
huntings.” The general tradition among the rustics of 
the neighborhood was, and perhaps still is, that he was 
wild in his younger days, an impression delivered, as I 
have heard it in years gone by, in no tone or spirit of 
detraction; and he was wild in the least reprehensible of 
all irregular directions, not in the slums of Warwick, nor 
with roisterers in the taverns of Stratford, but in sports 
of the wood and the field that may have been illegally 
pursued, but were nevertheless regarded by the multitude 
as indications of manly spirit and gallantry. Sir Philip 
Sydney’s May-Lady terms deer-stealing a “prettie serv- 
ice,” and this was the light in which it was usually viewed 
so long as the keepers were outwitted. These were days 
when youthful raids for fruit or animals were not only 
excusable in the eyes of society, but apt to be considered 
desirable features of education, and we accordingly find 
a writer of the next century, Francis Osborn, born about 
the year 1589, bitterly lamenting that, owing to the mild 
character of his home-training, he had lost the advantages 
which others had derived from a participation in such-like 
kind of exploits; for, to quote his own words, “not under- 
going the same discipline, I must needs come short of their 
experience that are bred up in free-schools, who, by plot- 
ting to rob an orchard, &c., run through all the subtleties 
required in taking of a town ; being made by use familiar to 
secrecy and compliance with opportunity, qualities never 
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after to be attained at cheaper rates than the hazard of all;; 
whereas these see the danger of trusting others and the rocks; 
they fall upon by a too obstinate adhering to their own im-: 
prudent resolutions, and all this under no higher penalty 
than a whipping.” Then there was the curious fact that; 
the students of Oxford, the center of the kingdom’s learn- | 
ing and intelligence, had been for many generations the 
most notorious poachers in all England. An Act of the 
fifteenth century, under which disorderly hunters were to. 
be banished from the university, does not appear to have 
been very effective, for their serious depredations in the 
reign of Henry VIII, positively led, as recorded by Leland, 
to the disparking of Radley, near Abingdon, 'a park that 
was about four miles distant from the scholastic city. The 
- same lawless spirit prevailed among the younger collegians 
for many years. Dr. Forman relates how two students in 
1573,—one of them John Thornborough, then aged 
twenty-one, afterwards Dean of York and Bishop of Wor- 
cester,—‘‘never studied nor gave themselves to their books, 
but to go to schools of defence, to the dancing-schools, 
to steal deer and conies, and to hunt the hare, and to woo- 
ing of wenches.” ‘This was pretty well, and yet we are 
told, on the excellent authority of Anthony Wood, that 
Thornborough “was a person well-furnish’d with learning, 
wisdom, courage, and other as well episcopal as temporal 
accomplishments beseeming a gentleman, a dean, and a 
bishop”; so it is clear that his attachment to the recreation 
of game-stealing at Shakespeare’s poaching-age was not 
in any way detrimental to his subsequent reputation. He 
would, indeed, have suffered far more in the estimation of 
his contemporaries if he had been the Oxford freshman 
who, as recorded in the old jest-books, joining his fellow- 
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itudents in one of their favorite clandestine expeditions 
ipon the understanding that he was to maintain a rigid 
ilence, vexatiously frightened away a choice herd of rab- 
its by exclaiming, “Ecce cuniculi multi”; thus excusing 
imself when reproved for his folly,—who in the world, 
said he, would have thought that conies could have under- 
stood Latin? 

- But although it will be gathered from these evidences 
that amateur poaching was not always visited in those 
days with a distinct loss of character, it must not be in- 
ferred that its votaries, when detected, did not sometimes 
get into trouble and a certain amount of attendant dis- 
grace. Much would depend upon the extent and nature 
of the depredations, and no little of course on the special 
tastes and pursuits of the owners. The landed gentry 
had suffered so much inconvenience from the practice that 
many of them had long been anxious for the establish- 
ment of stricter game-laws. Strenuous efforts had been 
made to render even rabbit-taking a felony, and it is not 
probable that Sir Thomas Lucy, an enthusiastic sportsman 
and an advocate for game-preservation, could have re- 
garded the doings of Shakespeare and his companions with 
equanimity. It was natural that he should do his best to 
protect his covers from spoliation, and it is easy to believe 
that there may have been a display of arbitrary and undue 
severity in the process. There could have been no one 
among the poachers who would have been likely to have 
offered a successful resistance, or who would have dared 
to have appealed to a superior court in respect to a mat- 
ter in which all of them were incipiently in the wrong; and 
it must be borne in mind that the future poet was then 
no more either to Sir Thomas or to the world than Peter 
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Turf or Henry Pimpernell. They might have been in+ 
dicted under an Act of the thirteenth of Richard LI, ec. 13 
which provided that ‘no manner of layman which hath not 
lands or tenements to the value of forty shillings by year 
shall have or keep any greyhound, hound, nor other dog tor 
hunt; nor shall they use ferrets, hays, nets, hare-pipes, nor 
cords nor other engines for to take or destroy deer, hares, 
nor conies, nor other gentlemen’s game, upon pain of one 
year’s imprisonment ;” but the county records of the time 
not being extant, it is now impossible to ascertain the 
course of any proceedings that may have been taken in the 
matter. And even if the Session Rolls had been pre- 
served, it is not likely that all the particulars of the case 
would have been revealed, for in all probability Sir Thomas 
Lucy frequently took it upon himself to exercise a sum- 
mary jurisdiction in regard to minor offenses. Such a 
method of settlement may have been on occasion convenient 
to both parties if, for example, he had sent delinquents 
to jail on his own responsibility for two or three months 
when a legal conviction would have secured their imprison- 
ment for twelve. It must be remembered that the rural 
magistrates of those days assumed very large discretionary 
powers, their “luxuriant authority,” as it was termed by 
an Elizabethan legislator, having been a frequent subject 
of complaint. That the magistrates in the vicinity of 
Stratford-on-Avon were accustomed to exercise a despotic 
sway over the poorer inhabitants may be gathered from 
the fact that at a somewhat later period William Combe. 
the squire of Welcombe, sent a person of the name of Hic- 
cox to Warwick jail, and refused bail, merely because he 
“did not behave himself with such respect in his presence 
it seemeth he looked for.” What would he not have done 
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af he had first caught his disrespectful visitor marching off 
with his rabbits and deer, and then, with unprecedented 
temerity, electrifying the neighborhood by the circulation 
of a poetical lampoon reflecting upon the intelligence and 
judgment of His Worship? Now Shakespeare, in his 
poaching days, the penniless son of an impecunious father, 
and without friends of appreciable influence, would as- 
suredly have fared no better on such occasions than poor 
Hiccox, unless he had been, as he obviously was not, high 
in the favor of Davy, the servingman; and the most ra- 
tional mode of accounting for and excusing his long- 
sustained resentment is to recognize a substantial ground- 
work of facts in the early traditions. They are in unison 
with possibilities that furnish an intelligible explanation 
of the known circumstances, and all becomes clear if it be 
assumed that a persistive, harsh, and injudicial treatment 
elicited the obnoxious ballad. Its author could have been 
severely punished under the common law for its exhibition, 
and there can be little doubt that it was a contemplated 
movement in reference to the libel, in addition, perhaps, 
to some other indictment, that occasioned his flight to 
the metropolis. 

The Sir Thomas Lucy who received the honor of knight- 
hood in 1565, and had thus accidentally diverted the course 
of what might otherwise have been an unnoted life, was the 
head of one of the most opulent and influential families 
in the county of Warwick. Owning estates in various 
parts of the country, including, within a few miles of 
Stratford-on-Avon, the manors of Sherbourn, Hampton 
Lucy and Charlecote, they had been settled at the last- 
named demain for many generations. Sir Thomas was 
born in 1532, and was therefore about fifty-three years 
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of age at the time of the poet’s sprightly adventures. He 
married in early life Joyce Acton, a rich heiress, through! 
whom he became possessed of Sutton Park, near Tenbury, 
then and for long afterwards one of the most important 
deer-enclosures in Worcestershire, where he was high sheriff 
in 1586. He was elected to the Parliaments of 1571 and 
1584, but his absenteeisms from Warwickshire were excep- 
tional, and there he held a social position little inferior 
to that of the higher nobility. His only son was knighted 
in 1593, and thus it curiously happened that, from that 
year until his death in 1600, there were two Sir Thomas 
Lucys of Charlecote, the one known as the younger and 
the other as the elder. The ancestral manor house, which 
the latter rebuilt in the first of Elizabeth, 1558 and 1559, 
was arranged, out of compliment to that sovereign, in the 
form of the capital letter E, and it remains to this day 
the “goodly dwelling and a rich,” a visible monument of 
his wealth and residential dignity. It is situated on the 
eastern bank of the Avon, upon ground of a slightly un- 
dulating character, about four miles from Stratford 
through the bye-paths that the trespassers would most 
likely have followed. Although the whole edifice has been 
seriously modernized, the back especially having beer 
nearly transformed, the front-exterior still retains the gen- 
eral characteristics of the original structure; but by fat 
the most genuine and interesting object is the ancient gate: 
house, which stands in advance at a little distance fron 
the mansion, and which, with its turrets and elegant orie 
window, is essentially in the state in which it would hav 
been recognized by the now celebrated poachers of 1585 

At the period of Shakespeare’s arrival in London, any 
reputable kind of employment was obtained with consider 
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ble difficulty. There is an evidence of this i in the history 
of the early life of John Sadler, a native of Stratford-on- 
von and one of the poet’s contemporaries, who tried his 
ortunes in the metropolis under similar though less dis- 
ouraging circumstances. This youth, upon quitting 
Stratford, “join’d himself to the carrier, and came to 
London, where he had never been before, and sold his 
horse in Smithfield; and, having no acquaintance in Lon- 
don to recommend him or assist him, he went from street 
to street, and house to house, asking if they wanted an 
apprentice, and though he met with many discouraging 
scorns and a thousand denials, he went on till he light on 
Mr. Brokesbank, a grocer in Bucklersbury, who, though 
he long denied him for want of sureties for his fidelity, 
and because the money he had (but ten pounds) was so 
disproportionate to what he used to receive with appren- 
tices, yet, upon his discreet account he gave of himself — 
and the motives which put him upon that course, and 
promise to compensate with diligent and faithfull service 
whatever else was short of his expectation, he ventured to 
receive him upon trial, in which he so well approved him- 
self that he accepted him into his service, to which he 
yound him for eight years.” It is to be gathered, from 
he account given by Rowe, that Shakespeare, a fugitive, 
eaving his native town unexpectedly, must have reached 
London more unfavorably circumstanced than Sadler, al- 
hough the latter experienced so much trouble in finding 
vecupation. At all events, there would have been greater 
lifficulty in the poet’s case in accounting satisfactorily 
o employers for his sudden departure from home. That 
le was also nearly, if not quite, moneyless, is to be inferred 
rom tradition, the latter supported by the ascertained 
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fact of the adverse circumstances of his father at the 
time rendering it impossible for him to have received ef- 
fectual assistance from his parents; nor is there reason 
for believing that he was likely to have obtained substan- 
tial aid from the relatives of his wife. Johnson no doubt 
accurately reported the tradition of his day, when, in 1765. 
he stated that Shakespeare “‘came to London a needy ad- 
venturer, and lived for a time by very mean employments.” 
To the same effect is the earlier testimony given by the 
author of Ratseis Ghost, 1605, where the strolling player, 
in a passage reasonably believed to refer to the great 
dramatist, observes in reference to actors, “I have heard, 
indeede, of some that have gone to London very meanly 
and have come in time to be exceedingly wealthy.” The 
author of the last-named tract was evidently well ac- 
quainted with the theatrical gossip of his day, so that his 
nearly contemporary evidence on the subject may be fairly 
accepted as a truthful record of the current belief. 

It has been repeatedly observed that the visits of the- 
atrical companies to the poet’s native town suffice to ex- 
plain the history of his connection with the stage, but it 
is difficult to understand how this could have been the case. 
There is no good evidence that a single one of the actors 
belonged to his neighborhood, and even if he had casually 
made the acquaintance of some of the itinerants, it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that any extent of such intimacy would 
have secured the admission of an inexperienced person 
into their ranks. The histrionic art is not learned in a 
day, and it was altogether unusual with the sharers to 
receive into the company men who had not had the advan- 
tage of a very early training in the profession. It might 
therefore, have been reasonably inferred, even in the ab- 
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sence of tradition, that at this time Shakespeare could only 
lave obtained employment at the theater in a very subordi- 
nate capacity, nor can it be safely assumed that there 
would have been an opening for him of any kind. The 
uotations above given seem to indicate that his earlier 


occupation was something of a still lower character. A 
traditional anecdote was current about the middle of the 
last century, according to which it would appear that 
the great dramatist, if connected in any sort of manner 
with the theater immediately upon his arrival in London, 
could only have been engaged in a servile capacity, and 
that there was, in the career of the great poet, an interval 
which some may consider one of degradation, to be re- 
garded with either incredulity or sorrow. Others may, 
with more discernment and without reluctance, receive the 
story as a testimony to his practical wisdom in accepting 
any kind of honest occupation in preference to starvation 
er mendicancy, and cheerfully making the best of the cir- 
cumstances by which he was surrounded. The tale is re- 
lated by several writers, but perhaps the best version is 
the one recorded by Dr. Johnson, in 1765, in the follow- 
ing terms,—“in the time of Elizabeth, coaches being yet 
uncommon and hired coaches not at all in use, those who 
were too proud, too tender or too idle to walk, went on 
horseback to any distant business or diversion ;—many 
came on horseback to the play, and when Shakespeare fled 
to London from the terror of a criminal prosecution, his 
first expedient was to wait at the door of the play-house, 
and hold the horses of those that had no servants that they 
might be ready again after the performance ;—in this office 
he became so conspicuous for his care and readiness, that 


in a short time every man as he alighted called for Will 
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‘Shakespeare, and scarcely any other waiter was trustec 
with a horse while Will Shakespeare could be had ;—this 
was the first dawn of better fortune ;—Shakespeare, find: 
ing more horses put into his hand than he could hold, hirec 
boys to wait under his inspection, who, when Will Shake- 
speare was summoned, were immediately to present them- 
selves, ‘I am Shakespeare’s boy, sir ;—in time Shakespeare 
found higher employment, but as long as the practice of 
riding to the play-house continued the waiters that hele 
the horses retained the appellation of Shakespeare’s Boys.” 
Dr. Johnson received this anecdote from Pope, to whom 
it had been communicated by Rowe; and it appears tc 
have reached the last-named writer through Betterton anc 
Davenant. 

it has been and is the fashion with most biographer: 
to discredit the horse tradition entirely, but that it was 
originally related by Sir William Davenant, and belong: 
in some form to the earlier half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, cannot reasonably be doubted. The circumstanee 
of the anecdote being founded upon the practice of gen- 
tlemen riding to the theaters, a custom obsolete after th 
Restoration, is sufficient to establish the antiquity of the 
story. In a little volume of epigrams by Sir John Davis 
printed at Middleborough in or about the year 1599, « 
man of inferior position is ridiculed for being constantly 
on horseback, imitating in that respect persons of highe 
rank, riding even “into the fieldes playes to behold.’ 
Most of these horsemen were probably accustomed to ¢ 
somewhat lavish expenditure, and it may very well be as 
sumed that Shakespeare not unfrequently received mor 
than the ordinary fee of a tester for his services. Ther 
is, at all events, no valid reason for enrolling the traditio: 
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‘among the absolute fictions that have been circulated re- 
‘specting the poet. Several writers have taken that course 
“mainly on the ground that, although it was known to Rowe, 
he does not allude to it in his Life of Shakespeare, 1709; 
but there is no improbability in the supposition that the 
‘story was not related to him until after the publication of 
that work, the second edition of which in 1714 is a mere 
‘reprint of the first. Other reasons for the omission may 
be suggested, but even if it be conceded that the anecdote 
was rejected as suspicious and improbable, that circum- 
stance alone cannot be decisive against the opinion that 
there may be glimmerings of truth in it. This is, indeed, 
all that is contended for. Few would be disposed to ac- 
cept the story literally as related by Johnson, but when it 
is considered that the tradition must be a very early one, 
that its genealogy is respectable, and that it harmonizes 
with the general old belief of the great poet having, when 
first in London, subsisted by “very mean employments,” 
little doubt can fairly be entertained that it has at least in 
some way or other a foundation in real occurrences. It 
should also be remembered that horse-stealing was one 
of the very commonest offenses of the period, and one 
which was probably stimulated by the facility with which 
delinquents of that class obtained pardons. The safe 
custody of a horse was a matter of serious import, and a 
person who had satisfactorily fulfilled such a trust would 
not be lightly estimated. 

It is important to observe that all the early traditions, 
to which any value can be attached, concur in the belief 
that Shakespeare did not leave his native town with histri- 
onic intention. Even in the absence of those evidences, 
although it might not necessarily, still it might, and most 
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likely would, be a fallacy to assume that his dramatic 
tastes impelled him to undertake an arduous and premedi- 
tated journey to encounter the risk of an engagement 
at a metropolitan theater, however powerfully they may 
have influenced his choice of a profession after he had 
once arrived in London. For, residing throughout his 
youth in what may fairly be considered a theatrical neigh- 
borhood, with continual facilities for the cultivation of 
those tastes, if he had yielded in his boyish days to an 
impulsive fascination for the stage, it is most likely that 
he would in some way have joined the profession while its 
doors were readily accessible through one of the numerous 
itinerant companies, and before, not after, such inclina- 
tions must have been in some measure restrained by the 
local domestic ties that resulted from his marriage. If he 
had quitted Stratford-on-Avon in his early youth, there 
would be no difficulty in understanding that he became 
one of the elder player’s boys or apprentices, but it is 
extremely unlikely that, at the age of twenty-one, he would 
have voluntarily left a wife and three children in Warwick- 
shire for the sake of obtaining a miserable position on the 
London boards. 

It is not, therefore, requisite to assume that Shakespeare 
rushed in the first instance to the theater or its neighbor- 
hood in search of employment, and a plausible explanation 
can be given of the circumstances which led him to the 
occupation mentioned in the Davenant anecdote. It ap- 
pears that James Burbage, the owner of the theater, rented 
premises close by Smithfield in which he “usually kept 
horses at liverye for sundry persons”; his assistant, or 
rather manager, of the stable being ‘‘a northerne man usu- 
ally called by the name of Robyn,” possibly the same indi- 
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vidual whose life was afterwards sacrificed by the unfortu- 
nate rise in the price of oats. If the course adopted by 
Sadler on his arrival in London was, as is most likely, the 
one also taken by the poet, the latter would at once have 
proceeded to Smithfield to obtain the best price for the 
horse which carried him to the metropolis, the further 
retention of the animal being no doubt beyond his means. 
He might readily upon this occasion have become ac- 
quainted with James Burbage at a time when he was desir- 
ous of obtaining any kind of situation that presented 
itself, the tradition leading to the inference that he was 
engaged by the latter to act in some equestrian capacity. 
If so, one of his duties would have been the care, during 
the performances, of the horses of those of Burbage’s 
Smithfield customers who visited the theater. This enter- 
prising manager was also the landlord of a tavern in Shore- 
ditch, where it is possible that his own horses may have 
been kept. He must, at all events, have been just the kind 
of person to be ready to take an active and intelligent 
rustic into his service, without being too inquisitive re- 
specting the history of the young man’s antecedents. 

The transition from the stable and the fields to the inte- 
rior of the theater may not have been long deferred, but 
all the evidences unite in affirming that Shakespeare entered 
the latter in a very humble capacity. The best authority 
on this point is one William Castle, who was the parish- 
clerk of Stratford-on-Avon during nearly all the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, and used to tell visitors 
that the poet “was received into the playhouse as a servi- 
ture,” in other words, an attendant on the performers. 
A later account is somewhat more explicit. We are in- 
formed by Malone, writing in 1780, that there was “a stage 
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tradition that his first office in the theater was that of 
prompter’s attendant, whose employment it is to give 
the performers notice to be ready to enter as often as the: 
business of the play requires their appearance on the 
stage”; nor can the future eminence of Shakespeare be: 
considered to be opposed to the reception of the tradition. 
“I have known men within my remembrance,” observes 
Downes, in 1710, “arrive to the highest dignities of the 
theater, who made their entrance in the quality of mutes, 
joint-stools, flower-pots, and tapestry hangings.” The 
office of prompter’s attendant was at least as respectable as 
any of the occupations which are here enumerated. 

No one has recorded the name of the first theater with 
which Shakespeare was connected, but if, as is almost 
certain, he came to London in or soon after the year 1585, 
there were at the time of his arrival only two in the me- 
tropolis, both of them on the north of the Thames. The 
earliest legitimate theater on the south was the Rose, the 
erection of which was contemplated in the year 1587, but 
it would seem from Henslowe’s Diary that the building 
was not opened till early in 1592. The circus at Paris 
Garden, though perhaps occasionally used for dramatic 
performances, was not a regular theater. Admitting, how- 
ever, the possibility that companies of players could have 
hired the latter establishment, there is good reason for 
concluding that Southwark was not the locality alluded te 
in the Davenant tradition. The usual mode of. transit. 
for those Londoners who desired to attend theatrical per- 
formances in Southwark, was certainly by water. The 
boatmen of the Thames were perpetually asserting at ¢ 
somewhat later period that their living depended on th 
continuance of the Southwark, and the suppression of thi 
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London, theaters. Some few of the courtly members of 
the audience, perhaps for the mere sake of appearances, 
might occasionally have arrived at their destination on 
horseback, having taken what would be to most of them 
the circuitous route over London Bridge; but the large | 
majority would select the more convenient passage by 
s0at. The Southwark audiences mainly consisted of Lon- 
doners, for in the then sparsely inhabited condition of 
Kent and Surrey very few could have arrived from those 
counties. The number of riders to the Bankside theaters 
must, therefore, always have been very limited, too much 
so for the remunerative employment of horse-holders, whose 
services would be required merely in regard to the still 
fewer persons who were unattended by their lackeys. The 
mily theaters upon the other side of the Thames, when the 
poet arrived in London, were the Theater and the Curtain, 
for, notwithstanding some apparent testimonies to the con- 
rary, the Blackfriars Theater, as will be afterwards seen, 
vas not then in existence. It was to the Theater or to the 
Curtain that the satirist alluded when he speaks of the fash- 
onable youth riding “into the fieldes playes to behold.” 
Both these theaters were situated in the parish of Shore- 
litch, in the fields of the Liberty of Halliwell, in which 
ocality, if the Davenant tradition is in the slightest degree 
‘o be trusted, Shakespeare must have commenced his metro- 
solitan life. This new career, however, was initiated not 
ibsolutely in London, but in a thinly populated outskirt 
bout half a mile from the city walls, a locality possessing 
uutwardly the appearance of a country village, but in- 
vardly sustaining much of the bustle and all the vices of 
he town. ‘These latter inconveniences could easily be 
woided, for there were in the neighboring meadows ample 
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opportunities for quiet meditation or scientific enquiry 
Here it was that Gerard, the celebrated botanist, stum- 
bled a few years afterwards upon a new kind of crow-foot 
which he describes as being similar to the ordinary plant 
“saving that his leaves are fatter, thicker, and greener 
and his small twiggie stalkes stand upright, otherwise it is 
like; of which kinde it chanced that, walking in the fielde 
next unto the Theater by London, in company of a wor- 
shipfull marchant named master Nicholas Lete, I found 
one of this kinde there with double flowers, which before 
that time I had not seene,”(The Herball, 1597, p. 804) 
Thus Shakespeare’s observation of the wild flowers was no’ 
necessarily limited, as has been supposed, to his provincia 
experiences, two of the principal theaters with which he 
was connected having been situated in a rural suburb, anc 
green fields being throughout his life within an easy walk 
from any part of London. 

Nothing has been discovered respecting the history o! 
Shakespeare’s early theatrical life, but there is an inter 
esting evidence that no estrangement between his parent: 
and himself had followed the circumstances that led hin 
to the metropolis, a fact which is established by his con 
currence with them in an endeavor that they wer 
making in 1587 to obtain favorable terms for a propose 
relinquishment of Asbies. Nine years previously they ha 
borrowed the sum of £40, on the security of that estate 
from their connection, Edmund Lambert of Barton-on-the 
Heath. The foan remaining unpaid, and the mortgage 
dying in April, 1587, his son and heir, John, threatene 
shortly after that event with the institution of a law-sui 
for the recovery of the property, was naturally desirous o 
having the matter settled, and it was arranged in the fol 
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ywing September that Lambert should, on canceling the 
lortgage and paying also the sum of £20, receive from 
he Shakespeares an absolute title to the estate, or, to 
peak more accurately, the best title which it was in their 
ower to grant. Having obtained the assent of William, 
ho was his mother’s heir-apparent, they were enabled to 
ffer all but a perfect security; but it appears, from the 
ecords of a subsequent litigation, that the intended com- 
romise was abandoned. 

It clearly appears, from the account given by Rowe, 
iat Shakespeare returned to his native town after the 
angers from the Lucy prosecution had subsided. The 
une writer informs us that the visit occurred subse- 
uently to his junction with one of the theatrical com- 
anies. The exact dates of these events are unknown, but 
is not likely that he would have ventured into Sir Thom- 
ss neighborhood for a considerable time after his esca- 
ade. Country justices wielded in those days tremendous 
ower in adjudication on minor offenses. ‘There were no 
ewspapers to carry the intelligence of provincial tyranny 
» the ears of a sensitive public opinion, and there is no 
oubt that a youth in Shakespeare’s position, who had 
ared to lampoon the most influential magistrate of the 
weality, would have been for some time in a critical posi- 
on. However greatly he may have desired to rejoin his 
unily, it is, therefore, not probable that the poet would 
> found again at Stratford-on-Avon before the year 
587, and then we have, in the Lambert episode, a sub- 
antial reason for believing that he had at that time a 
ynference with his parents on the subject of the Asbies 
ortgage. The sum of £20, equivalent to at least £240 
ow-a-days, to be paid in cash by Lambert, would have 
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been an element of serious importance to them all in the: 
then financial circumstances. It must have been a suh 
ject for anxious deliberation, one that could hardly hav 
been arranged without a personal interview, and, in tk 
presence of Rowe’s testimony, it may fairly be assumed the 
the meeting took place at Stratford, not in London. 

In the same year, 1587, an unusual number of companie 
of actors visited Stratford-on-Avon, including the Queen’ 
Players and those of Lords Essex, Leicester, and Staf 
ford. This circumstance has given rise to a variety 0 
speculations respecting the company to which the poet ma 
then have belonged; but the fact is that we are destitut 
of any information, and have no relative means of forn 
ing an opinion on the subject. Even if it be concede 
that Burbage’s theater was the first with which Shakespea 
was connected, no progress is made in the enquiry. The 
personage, who had retired from the stage, was in th 
habit of letting the building to any public entertainers wk 
would remunerate him either in cash or by a share of pro 
its. There was no establishment at that time devoted ft 
a long continuous period to the use of a single compan: 

It is, however, all but certain that the favorite theo 
of Shakespeare having been one of the Queen’s servan 
at this period is incorrect, for his name is not found 
the official list belonging to the following year; so the 
if he was connected in any way with them, he could 
the latter date have been merely one of the underlin, 
who were not in a position of sufficient importance to 
included in the register. With the single exception of t 
absence of his name from that list, no evidence whatey 
has been discovered to warrant a conjecture on the su 
ject. But although there is no reason for believing th 
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he was ever one of the royal actors, we may be sure that 
he must have witnessed, either at Stratford or London, 
some of the inimitable performances of the company’s star, 
the celebrated Richard Tarlton. This individual, the 
“pleasant Willy” of Spenser, who died in September, 1588, 
was the most popular comedian of the day, one of those 
instinctive humorists who have merely to show their faces 
to be greeted with roars of merriment. It may have been, 
when the part of Derick, the clown, was in his hands, that 
Shakespeare became acquainted with the Famous Victories 
of Henry the Fifth, a lively play, some of the incidents of 
which he unquestionably recollected when composing his 
histories of that sovereign and his predecessor. ‘There 
was another drama that was played in London about the 
same time, one in which Tarlton’s personation of a disso- 
lute youth was singularly popular and long remembered. 
In this latter was a death-bed scene, a notice of which may 
be worth giving as an example of the dramatic incidents 
that were relished in the poet’s early days;—A wealthy — 
father, in the last extremity of illness, communicates his 
testamentary intentions to his three sons. His landed 
estates are alloted to the eldest, who, overcome with emo- 
tion, expresses a fervent wish that the invalid may yet 
survive to enjoy them himself. To the next, who is a 
scholar, are left a handsome annuity and a very large 
sum of money for the purchase of books. Affected equally 
with his brother, he declares that he has no wish for such 
gifts, and only hopes that the testator may live to enjoy 
them himself. The third son, represented by Tarlton, was 
now summoned to the bed-side, and a grotesque figure he 
must have appeared in a costume which is described by an 
eye-witness as including a torn and dirty shirt, a one- 
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sleeved coat, stockings out at heels, and a head-dress of! 
feathers and straw. “As for you, sirrah,’” quoths thet 
indignant parent, “you know how often I have fetched you: 
out of Newgate and Bridewell;—you have been an un- 
gracious villain;—I have nothing to bequeath to you but! 
the gallows and a rope.” Following the example of the: 
others, Tarlton bursts into a flood of tears, and then, fall- 
ing on his knees, sobbingly exclaims,—O, father, I do 
not desire them ;—I trust to Heaven you shall live to enjoy 
them yourself.” 

It may be gathered, from the poet’s subsequent history, 
that his return to Stratford-on-Avon was merely of a tem- 
porary character. The actors of those days were, as a 
rule, individual wanderers, spending a large portion of 
their time at a distance from their families; and there is 
every reason for believing that this was the case with 
Shakespeare from the period of his arrival in London 
until nearly the end of his life. All the old theatrical 
* companies were more or less of an itinerant character, and 
it is all but impossible that he should n-t have already 
commenced his provincial tours. But what were their di- 
rections, or who were his associates, have not been discov: 
ered. ‘There is not, indeed, a single particle of evidence 
respecting his career during the next five years, that is to 
say, from the time of the Lambert negotiation, in 1587. 
until he is discovered as a rising actor and dramatist in 
1592. 

This interval must have been the chief period of Shake 
speare’s literary education. Removed prematurely frow 
school; residing with illiterate relatives in a bookless neigh: 
borhood ; thrown into the midst of occupations adverse tc 
scholastic progress—it is difficult to believe that, when h 
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irst left Stratford, he was not all but destitute of polished 
accomplishments. He could not, at all events, under the 
circumstances in which he had then so long been placed, 
aave had the opportunity of acquiring a refined style of 
composition. After he had once, however, gained a foot- 
ng in London, he would have been placed under different 
conditions. Books of many kinds would have been accessi- 
ole to him, and he would have been almost daily within 
nearing of the best dramatic poetry of the age. There 
vould also no doubt have been occasional facilities for 
picking up a little smattering of the continental languages, 
and it is almost beyond a doubt that he added somewhat 
(0 his classical knowledge during his residence in the me- 
tropolis. It is, for instance, hardly possible that the 
Amores of Ovid, whence he derived his earliest motto, could 
nave been one of his school-books. 

Although Shakespeare had exhibited a taste for poetic 
composition before his first departure from Stratford-on- 
Avon, all traditions agree in the statement that he was 
4 recognized actor before he joined the ranks of the dram- 
utists. This latter event appears to have occurred on 
March 3, 1592, when a new drama, entitled Henry, or 
Harry, the Sixth, was brought out by Lord Strange’s Serv- 
ants, then acting either at Newington or Southwark under 
an arrangement with Henslowe, a wealthy stage manager, 
(0 whom no doubt the author had sold the play. In this 
year, as we learn on unquestionable authority, Shakespeare 
vas first rising into prominent notice, so that the history 
hen produced, now known as the First Part of Henry the 
Sixth, was, in all probability, his earliest complete dramatic 
york. Its extraordinary success must have secured for 
he author a substantial position in the theatrical world 
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of the day. The play had, for those times, an unusual! 
long run, so that Nash, writing in or before the followin 
month of July, states that the performances of it ha: 
in that short interval, been witnessed by “ten thousar. 
spectators at least,” and, although this estimate may 
overstrained, there can be no hesitation in receiving it « 
a valid testimony to the singular popularity of the ne 
drama. The Second Part of Henry the Sixth must hav 
appeared soon afterward, but no record of its productic 
on the stage has been preserved. The former drama we 
published for the first time in the collective edition c 
1623. A garbled and spurious version of the second plaz 
the unskillful work of some one who had not access to 
perfect copy of the original, appeared in the year 159 
under the title of the First Part of the Contention betwis 
the Houses of York and Lancaster. It was published b 
Millington, the same bookseller who afterwards issued tl 
surreptitious edition of Henry the Fifth. 

Robert Greene, a popular writer and dramatist, wh 
had commenced his literary career nine years previous! 
died on September 3, 1592. In a work entitled t 
Groatsworth of Wit, written shortly before his death, I 
had travestied, in an interesting sarcastic episode respec 
ing some of his contemporaries, a line from one of Shak 
speare’s then recent compositions,—O, tiger’s hear 
wrapp’d in a woman’s hide! 'This line is of extreme inte 
est as including the earliest record of words composed t 
the great dramatist. It forms part of a vigorous spee 
which is as Shakespearean in its natural characterial fide 
ity, as it is Marlowean in its diction. That speech of t 
unfortunate Duke of York’s is one of the most striking 
the play, and the above line was probably selected for qu 
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tation by Greene on account of its popularity through 
effective delivery. The quotation shows that the Third 
Part of Henry the Sixth was written previously to Sep- 
tember, 1592, and hence it may be concluded that all 
Shakespeare’s plays on the subject of that reign, although 
perhaps subsequently revised in a few places by the author, 
were originally produced in that year. A surreptitious 
and tinkered version of the third part, made up by an 
inferior hand chiefly out of imperfect materials, appeared 
in 1595 under the title of the Tragedy of Richard Duke 
of York, and therein stated to have been “sundry times 
acted by the Earl of Pembroke’s servants.” 

There is no reason for wonder in the style of a young 
author being influenced by that of a popular and accom- 
plished contemporary, and judgment on the authorship of 
much of the above-named plays should not be ruled by a 
criticism which can only fairly be applied to the rapidly 
approaching period when the great dramatist had out- 
lived the possibility of appearing in the character of an 
imitative writer. That Shakespeare commenced his lit- 
erary vocation as, to some extent, a follower of Marlowe 
can hardly be denied, even were the line quoted by Greene 
the only remnant of his early plays; and that the three 
parts of Henry the Sixth had been some years on the stage, 
when Henry the Fifth was produced in 1599, may be gath- 
ered from that interesting relic of literary autobiography, 
the final chorus to the latter play. No theory respecting 
the history of the former dramas is wholly free from 
embarrassing perplexities, but that which best agrees with 
the positive evidences is that which concedes the author- 
ship of the three plays to Shakespeare, their production 
to the year 1592, and the quarto editions of the second and 
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third parts as vamped, imperfect, and blundering versions | 
of the poet’s own original dramas. 

The Groatsworth of Wit was published very soon after ' 
the unfortunate writer’s decease, that is to say, it appeared . 
towards the end of September, 1592; and it is clear that . 
one portion of it had been composed under the influence | 
of a profound jealousy of Shakespeare. Greene is ad- 
dressing his fellow-dramatists, and speaking of the actors 
of their plays, thus introduces his satirical observations 
on the author of the Third Part of Henry the Sizth, 
with a travesty of the line above mentioned,—“trust them 
not, for there is an upstart crow, beautified with our feath- 
ers, that, with his Tygers heart wrapt in a Players hide, 
supposes he is as well able to bumbast out a blanke verse 
as the best of you; and being an absolute Johannes facto- 
tum, is, in his owne conceit, the onely Shake-scene in a 
countrie.” It was natural that these impertinent remarks 
should have annoyed the object of them, and that they 
were so far effective may be gathered from an interest- 
ing statement made by the editor, Henry Chettle, in a work 
of his own, entitled Kind-Heart’s Dream, that he pub- 
lished a few weeks afterward, in which he specially re- 
grets that the attack had proved offensive to Shakespeare, 
whom, he observes,—at that time I did not so much spare 
as since I wish I had, for that, as I have moderated the 
heate of living writers, and might have usde my owne dis- 
cretion, especially in such a case, the author beeing dead, 
that I did not I am as sory as if the originall fault had 
beene my fault, because myselfe have seene his demeanor 
no lesse civill than he exelent in the qualitie he professes ; 
besides, divers of worship have reported his uprightnes of 
dealing, which argues his honesty, and his facetious grace 
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in writting, that aprooves his art.” Apologies of this 
kind are so apt to be overstrained that we can hardly 
ether more from the present one than the respectable 
position Shakespeare held as a writer and actor, and that 
Chettle, having made his acquaintance, was desirous of 
keeping friends with one who was beginning to be appreci- 
ated by the higher classes of society. The annoyance, 
however, occasioned by Greene’s posthumous criticism was 
soon forgotten by the poet amid the triumphs of his sub- 
sequent career. 

Removing now the scene of our fragmentary history 
from the metropolis to the country, we find, at the time 
of Greene’s lampoonry, the poet’s father busily engaged 
with his counters in appraising the goods of one Henry 
Field, a tanner of Stratford-on-Avon, whose inventory, 
attached to his will, was taken in August, 1592. This 
tradesman’s son, Richard, who was apprenticed to a printer 
in London in the year 1579, took up his freedom in 1587, 
and soon afterwards commenced business on his own ac- 
count, an elegant copy of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 1589, 
being among the numerous works that issued from his 
press. It is most likely, indeed all but certain, that Shake- 
speare participated in his father’s acquaintance with the 
printer’s relatives, and at all events there was the provin- 
cial tie, so specially dear to Englishmen when at a dis- 
tance from the town of their birth, between the poet and 
Richard Field. When, therefore, the latter is discovered, 
early in the year 1593, engaged in the production of Venus 
and Adonis, it is only reasonable to infer that the author 
had a control over the typographical arrangements. The 
purity of the text and the nature of the dedication may 
be thought to strengthen this opinion, and although poems 
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were not then generally introduced to the public in th 
same glowing terms usually accorded to dramatic pieces: 
the singularly brief and anonymous title-page does not 
bear the appearance of a publisher’s handywork. Field 
however, registered the copyright to himself on April 183 
and the work was offered for sale, at the White Greyhound 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard, by his friend, John Harrison, 
the publisher of the first three editions, and who next year 
became the owner both of the Venus and Lucrece. It may: 
be well to record that the publication had what was prob- 
ably the vicarious sanction of no less an individual than 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, who, although no Puritan, 
would scarcely have considered its exquisite versification 
sufficient to atone for its voluptuous character. 

The poem of Venus and Adonis, which was favorably 
received and long continued to be the most popular book 
of the kind, is termed by the author “the first heir of my 
invention.” If these words are to be literally interpreted, 
it must have been written in or before the year 1592; but 
Shakespeare may be referring only to works of a strictly 
poetical character, which were then held in far higher esti- 
mation than dramatic compositions. However that may 
be, the oft-repeated belief that Venus and Adonis was a 
production of his younger days at Stratford-on-Avon can 
hardly be sustained. It is extremely improbable that an 
epic, so highly finished and so completely devoid of patois. 
could have been produced under the circumstances of his 
then domestic surroundings, while, moreover, the notion is 
opposed to the best and earliest traditional opinions. It is 
also to be observed that there is nothing in the dedicatiox 
in favor of such a conjecture, although the fact, had i 

_been one, would have formed a ready and natural defens« 
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against the writer’s obvious timidity. The work was in- 
scribed, apparently without permission, to Lord Southamp- 
ton, a young nobleman then only in his twentieth year, who 
about this time had commenced to exhibit a special dispo- 
sition to encourage the rising authors of the metropolis. 

Literature, in Shakespeare’s time, was nearly the only 
passport of the lower and middle class to the countenance 
and friendship of the great. It was no wonder that the 
poet, in days when interest was all but omnipotent, should 
have wished to secure the advantages that could hardly 
fail to be derived from a special association with an indi- 
vidual in the favored position, and with the exceptionally 
generous character, of Lord Southampton. Wealthy, ac- 
complished and romantic,—with a temperament that could 
listen to a metrical narrative of the follies of Venus with- 
out yielding to hysterics,—the young nobleman was pre- 
sumably the most eligible dedicatee that Shakespeare could 
have desired for the introduction of his first poem to the 
literary world. It is evident, however, that, when he was 
penning the inscription to Venus and Adonis, whatever pre- 
sentiment he may have entertained on the subject, he was 
yy no means sure that his lordship would give a friendly 
reception to, much less so that he would be gratified by, 
she intended. compliment. But all doubts upon these points 
vere speedily removed, and little more than a twelvemonth 
lapsed before the poet is found warmly attached to Lord 
Southampton, and eagerly taking the opportunity, in his 
second address, of tendering his gratitude for favors con- 
ferred in the interval. 

In the winter season of 1593-4, Shakespeare’s earliest 
ragedy, which was, unfortunately, based on a repulsive 
sale, was brought out by the Earl of Sussex’s actors, who 
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were then performing, after a tour in the provinces, at 
one of the Surrey theaters. They were either hired by, 
or playing under some financial arrangement with, Hens- 
lowe, who, after the representation of a number of revivals,, 
ventured upon the production of a drama on the story of! 
Titus Andronicus, the only new play introduced during: 
the season. This tragedy, having been successfully pro- 
duced before a large audience on January 23, 1594, was: 
shortly afterward entered on the books of the Stationers’ 
Company and published by Danter. It was also per- 
formed, almost if not quite simultaneously, by the serv- 
ants of the Earls of Derby and Pembroke. Thus it ap- 
pears that Shakespeare, up to this period, had written all 
his dramas for Henslowe, and that they were acted, under 
the sanction of that manager, by the various companies 
performing from 1592 to 1594 at the Rose Theater and 
Newington Butts. The acting copies of Titus Andronicus 
and the three parts of Henry the Sixth must of course have 
been afterwards transferred by Henslowe to the Lord 
Chamberlain’s company. 

Hideous and repulsive as the story of Tamora and 
the Andronici is now considered, it was anything but re 
pugnant to the taste of the general public in Henslowe’s 
day. Neither was it regarded as out of the pale of the 
legitimate drama by the most cultivated, otherwise so able 
a scholar and critic as Meres would hardly, several years 
after the appearance of Titus Andronicus, have insertec 
its title among those of the noteworthy tragedies of Shake- 
speare. ‘The audiences of Elizabeth’s time reveled in the 
very crudity of the horrible, so much so that nearly every 
kind of bodily torture and mutilation, or even more revolt: 
ing incidents, formed part of the stock business of th 
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theater. Murders were in special request in all kinds of 
serious dramas. Wilson, one of Lord Leicester’s servants, 
was thought in 1581 to be just the person to write a play 
then urgently desired, which was not only to “be original 
and amusing,” but was also to include “plenty of mys- 
tery,” and “be full of all sorts of murders, immorality, and 
robberies.” Nor was the taste for the predominance of the 
worst kind of sensational incidents restricted to the pub- 
lic stage, as any one may see who will care to peruse the 
Misfortunes of Arthur, produced with great flourish by 
the students of Gray’s Inn in 1588. This deplorable fancy 
was nearly in its zenith at the time of the appearance 
of Titus Andronicus. In the same year, 1594, there was 
published the T'ragicall Raigne of Selimus, Emperour of 
the Turkes, a composition offering similar attractions, but 
the writer was so afraid of his massacres being considered 
too insipid, he thus reveals his misgivings to the audience,— 


“Tf this First Part, gentles, do like you well, 
The Second Part shall greater murders tell.” 


The character of the theatrical speculations of Henslowe 
was obviously influenced, in common with that of nearly 
all managers, by the current tastes of the public, and, in 
an age like the one now spoken of, is it wonderful that 
he should have considered the story of Titus Andronicus 
a fit theme for the dramatist? Is it also marvelous that 
Shakespeare, a young author then struggling into position, 
should not have felt it his duty, on xsthetic grounds, to 
reject an offer the acceptance of which invited no hostile 
criticism, while it opened out a prospect of material ad- 
vantages? Henslowe’s judgment, regulated by thoughts 
of the money-box, not by those of attempted reforms of 
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the drama, were no doubt in his own opinion amply; 
justified by the result. A certain deference to the ex~ 
pectations of a popular audience is, indeed, nearly always: 
essential to the continuous support of a theater, and it is 
not unlikely that the very incidents now so offensive were 
those which mainly contributed to the success of the trag- 
edy. As for the poet’s share in the transaction, we are 
too apt to consider it indefensible under any measure of 
temptation, without reflecting to what extent a familiarity 
with representative horrors might produce an unconscious 
indifference to their ghastliness even in the tenderest of na- 
tures. Such horrors belong to the taste of the age, not to 
that of the individual. We must try to reconcile ourselves, 
as best we may, to the obvious fact that Shakespeare did 
not always consider it necessary to deviate from the course 
of his foundation-tales for the sake of avoiding the bar- 
barities of the ancient stage. Had it been otherwise, the 
story of Titus Andronicus might have been purified, and 
we also mercifully spared from a contemplation of the 
appalling eye-scene in the tragedy of Lear. 

No discussion on either of the last-named plays, or on 
many of the others, can be satisfactorily conducted so 
long as the influences of the older drama, and the theatric 
usages of the time, are not ever carefully borne in mind. 
It is a fallacy to admit, with many, the necessity of true 
criticism being grounded upon a reverential belief that 
the whole of Shakespeare’s plays, in the forms in whick 
they have descended to us, are examples of the unvary- 
ing perfection of the writer’s judgment and dramatic art. 
That he was endowed with an exquisite judgment there 
is ample evidence, but that it was not always utilized i 
equally indisputable. It is obvious that, in several in: 
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stances, when vivifying some of the most popular old 
English dramas, he was contented to transfer irrational 
plots and defective constructions that had been firmly 
established in public favor. The latter were sometimes 
adopted without an effort to bring them into harmony with 
the conduct of the action; and there appears to have been 
generally a disinclination on his part to originate either 
plots or incidents. So numerous were the popular and 
other tales that were suited for contemporary dramatic 
purposes, there was, as a rule, no theatrical necessity for 
his inventing either; while the creation of a new story, 
never an easy and generally a hazardous task for a dram- 
atist, might have been more trouble to him than the com- 
position of a play. Shakespeare was leading a busy life,. 
and there are no indications that he would have delayed the 
completion of any one of his works for the sake of art. 
It should be remembered that his dramas were not written 
for posterity, but as a matter of business, never for his 
own speculation but always for that of the managers of 
the theater, the choice of subject being occasionally dic- 
tated by them or by patrons of the stage; his task having 
been to construct out of certain given or elected materials 
successful dramas for the audiences of the day. It is not 
pretended that he did not invariably take an earnest inter- 
sst in his work, his intense sympathy with each character 
forbidding such an assumption; but simply that his other 
castes were subordinated when necessary to his duty to his 
mployers. If the managers considered that the popular 
feeling was likely to encourage, or if an influential patron 
sr the Court desired, the production of a drama on some 
special theme, it was composed to order on that subject, 
10 matter how repulsive the character of the plot or how 
a 
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intrinsically it was unfitted for dramatic purposes. Work-. 
ing thus under the domination of a commercial spirit, it! 
is impossible to say to what extent his work was affected! 
by unfavorable influences ; such, for example, as the neces-: 
sity of finishing a drama with undue haste, the whole, as: 
it may have been, especially in his early days, written! 
under disturbing circumstances in the room of a noisy’ 
tavern or in an inconvenient lodging that served him for: 
“parlor, kitchen, and hall.” And, again, besides the incon-. 
gruities derived from the older plays or novels, his control | 
over his art was occasionally liable to be governed by the 
customs and exigencies of the ancient stage, so much so 
that, in a few instances, the action of a scene was diverted 
for the express purpose of complying with those necessi- 
ties. From some of these causes may have arisen simul- 
taneous inequalities in taste and art which otherwise appear 
to be inexplicable, and which would doubtlessly have been 
removed had Shakespeare lived to have given the public a 
revised edition of his works during his retirement at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, and had also wished to display that uniform- 
ity of excellence which he alone, of all prolific writers, 
might have achieved. 

The Burbages, however, had no conception of his intel- 
lectual supremacy, and, if they had, it is certain that they 
would not have deviated on that account from the course 
they were in the habit of pursuing. In their estimation, 
however, he was merely, to use their own words, a “deserv- 
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an effective actor and a popular writer, one who 
would not have been considered so valuable a member of 
their staff had he not also worked as a practical man of 
business, knowing that the success of the theater was identi 
fied with his own, and that, within certain limits, it was 
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necessary that his art should be regulated by expediency. 
There is, indeed, no evidence that Shakespeare wrote, at 
any period of his life, without a constant reference to the 
immediate effect of his dramas upon the theatrical public 
of his own day; and it may reasonably be suspected that 
there is not one of them which is the result of an express 
or cherished literary design. He was sometimes, more- 
over, in such a hurry of composition that a reference to 
the original foundation-story is necessary for the complete 
elucidation of his meaning, another circumstance which is 
incompatible with a resolute desire for the construction of 
perfect artistic work. This is one of the several indica- 
tions which lead to the high probability that his theatrical 
success was neither the result of a devotion to art, nor of 
a solicitude for the eulogy of readers, but of his unrivaled 
power of characterization, of his intimate knowledge of 
stage business, and of a fidelity to mental nature that 
touched the hearts of all. These qualities, although less 
prominently developed in Titus Andronicus than in many 
other of his plays, are yet to be observed in that inferior 
work. Even amid its display of barbarous and abandoned 
personages, neither sternness nor profligacy is permitted 
to altogether extinguish the natural emotions, while, at the 
same time, the unities of character are well sustained. It 
is by tests such as these, not by counting its syllables or 
analyzing its peculiarities of style, that the authenticity 
of Shakespeare’s earliest tragedy should be determined. 
Although it is dangerous nowadays to enter upon the 
history of Shakespeare’s art with the language of common- 
sense, the risk must be encountered if we are not contented 
to lose interesting examples of the poet’s youthful genius. 
If, indeed, all is to be discarded that offends the extra- 
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judicial taste of modern purists, the object of our idol+ 
atry will be converted into a king of dramatic shreds and 
patches. The evil arises from the practice of discussing: 
the intricacies of that art without reference to the con- 
ditions under which it was evolved. Those which have 
been above-mentioned will go far to explain many diffi 
culties, and especially the singular variations of power 
that are occasionally to be traced in one and the same 
drama. A few words on the general question may now 
be added. In one sense, that of being the delineator of 
the passions and character, Shakespeare was the greatest 
artist that ever lived, as he was also in melody, in humor, 
and in all kinds of dramatic expression. But in another 
and very usual meaning of that personal term, in that of 
being an elaborator intent on rendering his component 
work artistically faultless in the eye of criticism, he can 
hardly be thought to have even a slight claim to the title. 
When Ben Jonson told Drummond of Hawthornden, in 
1619, that “Shakespeare wanted art,” he referred no 
doubt to his general negligence in the latter respect, and 
perhaps especially to his occasional defects in construc- 
tion. One of Shakespeare’s most wonderful gifts was his 
unlimited power of a characterial invention to suit any 
kind of plot, no matter how ill-advised, and, at the same 
time harmonize with theatrical expediencies, however 
incongruous, which might have been considered by the 
managers or actors to have been essential to the mainten- 
ance of popularity. “His wit,’ observes the same Rare 
Ben, dissatisfied with what he no doubt thought a reckless 
mode of composition, “was in his own power ;—would the 
rule of it had been so too!” It was natural that Jonson. 
with his reverence for classical models, should regard his 
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reat contemporary’s indifference to them with dismay. 
jut. Shakespeare, endowed with an universal genius, cre- 
uted his personages by unfettered instinct, and, mcst hap- 
pily, the times and circumstances were alike favorable to 
he development of the dramatic power by which alone the 
perfect results of that genius could have been exhibited. 
Commencing his public life as an actor, he had the inesti- 
nable advantage of gaining a preliminary knowledge of 
ull that was most likely to be effective on the stage, the 
then conventionalities of which, moreover, by their very 
simplicity, and notwithstanding one or two drawbacks, were 
minently calculated for the fullest exercise of an author’s 
poetic and imaginative faculties. Then there was a lan- 
suage which, having for some time past been emancipated | 
‘rom the influence of literal terminations, had attained a 
‘orm that gave matchless facilities for the display of nery- 
us expression, and this in the brightest period of earnest 
ind vigorous English thought. That language found in 
shakespeare its felicitous and unrivaled exponent, and 
iithough on occasion his words either imperfectly repre- 
ent the thought or are philologically erroneous, becoming 
hus to mere readers inextricably obscure, it may be con- 
idently averred that there is not one speech, the essential 
neanings of which, if it were properly delivered, would not 
ave been directly intelligible to the auditory. He had 
Iso ready prepared to his hands the matured outward form 
f a drama, its personages and their histories, all waiting 
or the hand that was to endow them with grace and life. 
t was then his unconscious mission through the most 
ffective agency, that of the stage, to interpret human 
ature to the people. That interpretation was fortu- 
ately neither cramped nor distorted by the necessity of 
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adherence to literary rule, while the popular tastes sanc- - 
tioned its uncontrolled application to every variety of ' 
character, through all kinds of probable or improbable sit- - 
uation,—before fairy-land had been exiled, and the thun- - 
der of fie-foh-fum had lost its solemnity. Writing first | 
for a living, and then for affluence, his sole aim was to | 
please an audience, most of whom, be it remembered, were | 
not only illiterate, but unable to either read or write. But. 
this very ignorance of the large majority of his public, so 
far from beinga disadvantage, enabled him to disregard 
restrictive canons and the tastes of scholars;—to make that 
appeal to the heart and intellect which can only be uni- 
versal when it reaches the intuitive perceptions of the low- 
liest,—and by exhibiting his marvelous conceptions in the 
pristine form in which they had instinctively emanated, 
become the poet of nature instead of the poet of art. 
That Shakespeare wrote without effort, by inspiration not 
by design, was, so far as it has been recorded, the 
unanimous belief of his contemporaries and immediate 
successors. It was surely to this comprehensive truth, 
and not exclusively to the natural music of his verse, 
that Milton referred when, in two of the most exquisite 
lines respecting him that were ever penned, he speaks 
of Fancy’s child warbling “his native wood-notes wild.” 
If those notes had been cabined by philosophy and 
methodically cultivated, they might have been as intrin- 
sically powerful, but they would assuredly have lost much 
of their present charm. 

It cannot be absolutely observed of Shakespeare, as it 
has been of another great poet, that he woke up one 
morning to discover that he was famous, but there is 
reason for believing that the publication of his Lucrece, in 
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the May of this year, 1594, almost immediately secured for 
its author a higher reputation than would then have been 
established by the most brilliant efforts of dramatic art. 
This magnificent poem, which was originally proposed 
to be entitled the Ravishment of Lucrece, must have 
been written after the dedication to Venus and Adonis, 
and before the entry of the former work at Stationers’ 
Hall, that is to say, at some time between April, 1593, 
and May, 1594. There can be no doubt of the estima- 
tion in which it was held in the year of publication, the 
author of an elegy on Lady Helen Branch, 1594, includ- 
ing among our greater poetes,—“you that have writ 
of chaste Lucretia, = whose death was witnesse of her 
spotlesse life;” and Drayton, in his Matilda, of the same 
date, speaking of Lucrece, “lately reviv’d to live another 
age.” Shakespeare’s new poem is also mentioned in 
Willobie’s Avisa, published in September, 1594, the earliest 
contemporary work in which he is introduced by name; 
and in the following year, “‘Lucrecia—sweet Shakespeare,” 
is a marginal note to Polimanteia, 1595, one which implies 
that it was then considered his best work. Later refer- 
ences testify its continued appreciation, and it was received 
as the perfect exposition of woman’s chastity, a sequel, or 
rather perhaps a companion, to the earlier one of her 
profligacy. The contemporaries of Shakespeare allude 
more than once to the two poems as being his most im- 
portant works, and as those on which his literary distinc- 
tion chiefly rested. 

The prefixes to the Venus and Lucrece are, in the pres- 
ence of so few biographical memorials, inestimable records 
of their author. The two dedications to Lord South- 
ampton and the argument to the second work are the only 
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non-dramatic prose compositions of Shakespeare that have 
descended to modern times, while the former are, alas, 
the sole remaining samples of his epistolary writings. 
The latter are of course by far the more interesting, and, 
making allowances for the inordinate deference to rank 
which then prevailed, they are perfect examples of the 
judicious fusion of independence with courtesy in a sug- 
gestive application for a favor, and in expressions of 
gratitude for its concession. 

_ In the June of this same year, 1594, Titus Andronicus 
was performed at Newington Butts by the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s, then acting in conjunction with the Lord Admiral’s, 
Servants, the poet most likely taking a part in the repre- 
sentation. The earliest definite notice, however, of his 
appearance on the stage, is one in which he is recorded 
as having been a player in two. comedies that were acted 
before Queen Elizabeth in the following December, at 
Greenwich Palace. He was then described as one of 
the Lord Chamberlain’s Servants, and was associated in 
the performances with Kemp and Burbage, the former 
of whom was the most favorite comedian of the day. 
It is not known to what company or companies Shake- 
speare belonged previously to his adhesion to the one 
last named; but the probabilities are these.—It is well 
ascertained that Henslowe was an exceedingly grasping 
manager, and it is therefore, most unlikely that he would 
have speculated in new plays that were not intended for 
immediate use. We may then fairly assume that every 
drama composed for him would be, in the first instance, 
produced by the actors that occupied his theater when 
the manuscript was purchased. Now, as Shakespeare 
was an actor as well as a dramatist, there is an inclination 
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towards the belief that he would have been engaged at 
-Henslowe’s theater when employed to write for that 
personage, and, if we accept the theory of early produc- 
tion, would have belonged to those companies by whom 
the first representations of his dramas were given. If 
this view be taken, it would appear not altogether unlikely 
that the poet was one of Lord Strange’s actors in March, 
1592; one of Lord Pembroke’s a few months later; and 
that he had joined the company of the Earl of Sussex 
in or before January, 1594. 

There were rare doings at Gray’s Inn in the Christmas 
holidays of the year last mentioned. The students of 
that house had usually excelled in their festive arrange- 
ments, and now they were making preparations for revels 
on a scale of exceptional magnificence, sports that were 
to include burlesque performances, masques, plays and 
dances, as well as processions through London and on 
the Thames. A mock Court was held at the Inn under 
the presidency of one Henry Helmes, a Norfolk gentle- 
man, who was elected Prince of Purpoole, the ancient 
name of the manor, other students being elected to serve 
under him in all the various offices then appertaining to 
royalty and government. The grand entertainment of 
all was arranged for the evening of Innocent’s Day, 
December 28, on which occasion high - scaffolds 
had been erected in the hall for the accommodation of 
the revelers and the principal guests, a larger number 
of the latter having received invitations. Among the 
guests, the students of the Inner Temple, joining in the 
humor of their professional neighbors, and appearing 
as an embassy credited by their Emporer, arrived about 
nine o’clock “very gallantly appointed.” The ambas- 
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sador, we are told, was “brought in very solemnly, with 
sound of trumpets, the King-at-Arms and Lords of 
Purpoole making to his company, which marched before 
him in order ;—he was received very kindly by the Prince, 
and placed in a chair beside his Highness, to the end that 
he might be partaker of the sports intended.” Compli- 
mentary addresses were then exchanged between the 
Prince and the Ambassador, but, owing to defective 
arrangements for a limitation of the number of those 
entitled to admission on the stage, there followed a scene 
of confusion which ended in the Templarians retiring in 
dudgeon. “After their departure,” as we are told in the 
original narrative, “the throngs and tumults did some- 
what cease, although so much of them continued as was 
able to disorder and confound any good inventions what- 
soever; in regard whereof, as also for that the sports 
intended were especially for the gracing of the Tem- 
plarians, it was thought good not to offer anything of 
account saving dancing and reveling with gentlewomen; 
and, after such sports, a Comedy of Errors, like to Plautus 
his Menechmus, was played by the players; so that night 
was begun and continued to the end in nothing but con- 
fusion and errors, whereupon it was afterwards called 
the Night of Errors.” This is the earliest notice of the 
comedy which has yet been discovered, but that it was 
written before the year 1594 may be inferred from an 
allusion in it to the civil war for and against Henry IV, 
the Protestant heir to the French throne, a contest which 
terminated in 1593. 

The spacious and elegant open-roofed hall of Gray’s 
Inn, the erection of which was completed in the year 
1560, is one of the only two buildings now remaining 
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in London in which, so far as we know, any of the 
plays of Shakespeare were performed in his own time. 
In accordance with the then usual custom of the Inns 
of Court, professional actors were engaged for the 
representation of the Comedy of Errors, and although 
their names are not mentioned, it may be safely inferred 
that the play was acted by the Lord Chamberlain’s 
Company, that to which Shakespeare was then attached, 
and the owners of the copyright. The performance must 
have taken place very late on the night following the day 
in which the poet appeared before Queen Elizabeth at 
Greenwich. On the next evening there was a Commission 
of Oyer and ‘Terminer at Gray’s Inn to enquire into the 
circumstances of the misfortunes of the previous night, 
the cause of the tumult being assigned to the intervention 
of a sorcerer; but it is hardly pleasant to be told, even 
in burlesque, that this personage was accused of having 
“foisted a company of base and common fellows to make 
up our disorders with a play of errors and confusions.” 
The Comedy of Errors, the perfection of dramatic farce, 
long continued an acting play, it having been performed 
before James I on December 28, 1604. 

When Greene thought to be sarcastic in terming 
Shakespeare “an absolute Johannes Factotum,” he fur- 
nished an independent and valuable testimony to the poet’s 
conspicuous activity. It is but reasonable to assume that 
part of this energy in theatrical matters was devoted, in 
accordance with the ordinary practice of the time, to the 
revision and enlargement of the plays of others, work 
then assigned by managers to any convenient hands, with- 
out reference to sentimental views of authorial integrity. 
No record, however, has been discovered of the name of 
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even one drama so treated by Shakespeare in the early 
period of his career, so that, if any such composition is pre- 
served, the identification necessarily depends upon the 
tests of internal evidence. These are valueless in the chief 
direction, for there is surely not a known possible example 
in which is to be traced the incontestible supremacy of 
dramatic power that would on that account sanction the 
positive attribution of even one of its scenes to the pen 
of the great dramatist. Other tests, such as those of 
phraseology and mannerism, are nearly always illusory, but 
in an anonymous and popular drama entitled the Reign 
of King Edward III, produced in or before the year 
1595, there are occasional passages which, by most judg- 
ments, will be accepted as having been written either by 
Shakespeare, or by an exceedingly dexterous and success- 
ful imitator of one of his then favorite styles of com- 
position. For who but one or the other could have en- 
dowed a kind and gentle lady with the ability of replying 
to the impertinent addresses of a foolish sovereign in words 
such as these,— 


As easy may my intellectual soul 

Be lent away, and yet my body live, 

As lend my body, palace to my soul, 

Away from her, and yet retain my soul. 

My body is her bower, her court, her abbey, 
And she an angel,—pure, divine, unspotted ! 
If I should lend her house, my lord, to thee, 
I kill my poor soul, and my poor soul me. 


or have enabled the king, when instinctively acknowledg- 
ing the dread effect of her beauty, to thus express a wish 
that “ugly treason” might lie,— 


No farther off than her conspiring eye, 
Which shoots infected poison in my heart, 
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Beyond repulse of wit or cure of art. 

Now in the sun alone it doth not lie, 

With light to take light from a mortal eye; 

For here two day-stars, that mine eyes would see, 
More than the sun steal mine own light from me. 
Contemplative desire !—desire to be 

In contemplation that may master thee. 


or have made the royal secretary convey his impression 
of the lady’s conquest in the following lines,— 


I might perceive his eye in her eye lost, 

His ear to drink her sweet tongue’s utterance; 
And changing passion, like inconstant clouds, 
That rackt upon the carriage of the winds, 
Increase and die in his disturbed cheeks. 

Lo! when she blush’d even then did he look pale, 
As if her cheeks, by some enchanted power, 
Attracted had the cherry blood from his. 
Anon, with reverent fear, when she grew pale, 
His cheeks put on their scarlet ornaments, 
But no more like her oriental red 

Than brick to coral, or live things to dead. 


but, as it is possible that Edward III was composed some 
time before the year 1595, it may, of course, be 
assumed that Shakespeare himself was the imitator, in 
his own acknowledged works, of the style of the writer 
of this anonymous play, or that of some other author, 
the predecessor of both. Not one in fifty of the dramas 
of this period having descended to modern times, much 
of the reasoning upon this and similar questions must 
be received with grave suspicion of its validity, and the 
exact history of the composition of the play above quoted 
will most likely remain for ever a mystery. If, however, 
it is thought probable that Shakespeare’s career of imita- 
tion expired with his treading in some of the footsteps 
of Marlowe, and that he had not, at the latest time when 
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Edward III could have appeared, achieved a popularity 
sufficient to attract imitators of his own style, then 
there will be at least an excusable surmise that 
his work is to be traced in parts of that historical drama. 
Every now and then one meets in it with passages, 
especially in the scenes referring to the King’s infatua- 
tion for the Countess of Salisbury, which are so infinitely 
superior in composition to the rest of the play, and so 
exactly in Shakespeare’s manner, this presumption, under 
the above named premises, can scarcely be avoided. 
Whether this view be accepted or not, Edward III will, 
under any circumstances, be indissolubly connected 
with the literary history of the great dramatist, for one 
of its lines is also found in his ninety-fourth sonnet. As 
the last-named poem, even if it had been written as early 
as 1595, was not printed for many years afterwards, it is 
unlikely that the line in question could have been trans- 
planted from the sonnet into the play by any one but 
Shakespeare himself, who, however, might have reversed 
the operation, whether he were or were not the original 
author of the words. This is the passage in the drama 
in which the line of the sonnet is introduced,— 


A spacious field of reasons could I urge 
Between his gloomy daughter and thy shame,— 
That poison shows worst in a golden cup; 

Dark night seems darker by the lightning flash; 
Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds; 
And every glory that inclines to sin, 

The shame is treble by the opposite. 


In the summer of the year 1596, upon the death of 
the Lord Chamberlain on July 22, the company of actor: 
to which the poet belonged became the servants of that 
nobleman’s eldest son, Lord Hunsdon, and one of the first 
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lramas selected by them, while in their new position, was 
Shakespeare’s. tragedy of Romeo and Juliet, which was 
sroduced at the Curtain Theater and met with great suc- 
ess. Romeo and Juliet may be said, indeed, to have 
aken the metropolies by storm and to have become the 
lay of the season. Its popularity led to the compilation 
yf an imperfect and unauthorized edition which issued 
rom Danter’s press in the following year, one got up 
n such haste that two fonts of type were engaged in 
ts composition. In 1599, Cuthbert Burby, a bookseller, 
rhose shop was near the Royal exchange, published the 
ragedy with the overstrained announcement that it had 
een “newly corrected, augmented and amended.” This 
s the version of the drama which is now accepted, and it 
ppears to be an authentic copy of the tragedy pro- 
luced in 1596, after a few passages in the latter had been 
evised by the author. The long-continued popularity of 
tomeo and Juliet may be inferred from several early allu- 
ions, as well as from the express testimony of Leonard 
Jigges, but it is rather singular that the author’s name 
s not mentioned in any of the old editions until some 
ime after the year 1609. An interesting tradition re- 
pecting one of the characters in this tragedy is recorded 
n 1672 by Dryden, who observes that the great dramatist 
showed the best of his skill in his Mercutio, and he said 
imself that he was forced to kill him in the third act, 
o prevent being killed by him.” The eminent narrator of 
his little anecdote ingenuously adds,—“but, for my part, 
cannot find he was so dangerous a person ;—I see noth- 
ng in him but what was so exceeding harmless that he 
night have lived to the end of the play, and died in his 
ed, without offense to any man.” 
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A severe domestic affliction marred the pleasure that the 
author might otherwise have derived from his last-men- 
tioned triumph. His only son Hamnet, then in his twelfth 
year, died early in August, 1596, and was buried at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon on the eleventh of that month. At the close 
_ of the year the poet also lost his uncle Henry, the farmer 
of Snitterfield, during the same Christmas holidays in 
which his company had the honor of performing on two 
occasions before Queen Elizabeth at Whitehall Palace. 

No positive information on the subject has been re- 
corded, but the few evidences there are lead to the belief 
that the Shakespeare family continued, throughout his 
life, to reside in the poet’s native town. They had not 
accompanied him in his first visit to the metropolis, and, 
from the circumstance of the burial of Hamnet at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, it may be confidently inferred that they 
were living there at the time of the poor youth’s decease. 
It is in the highest degree unlikely that they could have 
taken up an abode anywhere else but in London, and no 
hint is given of the latter having been the case. Let it 
also be borne in mind that Shakespeare’s occupations de- 
barred him from the possibility of his sustaining even an 
approach to a continuous domestic life, so that, when his 
known attachment to Stratford is taken into considera- 
tion, it seems all but certain that his wife and children 
were but waiting there under economical circumstances, 
perhaps with his parents in Henley Street, until he could 
provide them with a comfortable residence of their own. 
Every particular that is known indicates that he admitted 
no disgrace in the irresponsible persecution which occa- 
sioned his retreat to London, and that he persistently 
entertained the wish to make Stratford his and his family’s 
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mly permanent home. This desire was too confirmed to 
be materially affected even by the death of his only son, 
for, shortly after that event, he is discovered taking a fancy 
to one of the largest houses in the town, and becoming 
ts purchaser in the following year. At this time, 1596, 
ne appears to have been residing, when in town, in lodgings 
near the Bear Garden in Southwark. 

_ There is preserved at the College of Arms the draft of 
a grant of coat-armor to John Shakespeare, dated in 
October, 1596, the result of an application made no doubt 
some little time previously. It may be safely inferred, 
from the unprosperous circumstances of the grantee, that 
this attempt to confer gentility on the family was made at 
the poet’s expense. This is the first evidence that we 
have of his rising pecuniary fortunes, and of his deter- 
mination to advance in social position. 

Early in the year 1597,—on New Year’s Day, Twelfth 
Night, Shrove Sunday, and Shrove Tuesday,—Shake- 
speare’s company again performed before the Queen at 
Whitehall. In the summer they made a tour through 
Sussex and Kent, visiting Faversham and Rye in August, 
and acting at Dover on September 3. In their progress 
to the latter town, he who was hereafter to be the author 
of Lear might have witnessed, and been impressed with, 
the samphire gatherers on the celebrated rock that was 
afterwards to be regarded the type of Edgar’s imaginary 
precipice. By the end of the month they had quitted the 
southern counties, and traveled westward as far as Bristol; 
acting about the same time at Marlborough and Bath. 

In the spring of this year the great dramatist made his 
irst investment in realty by the purchase of New Place, 
consisting of a mansion and nearly an acre of land in the 
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center of the town of Stratford-on-Avon. The estat 
was sold to him for £60, a moderate sum for so con 
siderable a property, but in a paper of the time of Edwar« 
VI the residence is described as having then been for som 
time “in great ruyne and decay and unrepayred,” so tha 
it was probably in a dilapidated condition when it wa 
transferred to Shakespeare. There are reasons for be 
lieving that it was renovated by the new owner; but what 
ever may have been its state of repair at the time of it 
acquisition, it was unquestionably one of the largest dom 
ciles in the town, there having been no other, with th 
single exception of the College, that was conspicuousl 
more important. Sir Hugh Clopton, for whom it wa 
erected, speaks of it in 1496 as his “great house,” a titl 
under which, as it will be observed anon, it was popularl 
known at Stratford for upwards of two centuries. Neithe 
its history nor its magnitude sufficed, however, to attrac 
the serious consideration of our early topographers, an 
thus it is that scarcely any details of a precise characte 
have been discovered respecting the nature of the hous 
one which, if now in existence, would have been th 
most interesting edifice on the surface of the globe. W 
know indeed, that it was mainly constructed of brie 
raised on stone foundations, that it was gabled, and the 
there was a bay-window on the eastern or garden sid 
but little beyond this. Two eye-witnesses only, out ¢ 
the numbers who had seen the building previously to i 
destruction, have left memorials, and those but fait 
notices, of its appearance. Leland, who wrote abot 
the year 1540, simply describes it as “a praty house « 
bricke and tymbre,” words which may imply either th 
the upper part was formed entirely of wood or that the 
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ere large portions of bricknogging in the outer walls. 
ur other informant was a native of Stratford-on-Avon, 
ne Richard Grimmitt, who was very familiar with New 
lace in the years immediately preceding its demolition, 
nd whose old-age dim memory of the locality in 167 is 
mus recorded by the Rev. Joseph Greene, an intelligent 
Varwickshire antiquary of the last century,—this 
tichard said he in his youth had been a playfellow 
ith Edward Clopton, senior, eldest son of Sir John 
‘lepton, knight, and had been often with him in the 
‘reat House near the Chapel in Stratford call’d New 
‘lace; that, to the best of his remembrance, there was a 
rick wall next the street, with a kind of porch at that 
ad of it next the Chapel, when they cross’d a small kind 
f green court before they enter’d the house, which was 
earing to the left and fronted with brick, with plain 
indows, consisting of common panes of glass set in lead, 
s at this time.” It appears from this statement that 
he main entrance was then in Chapel-lane, and this was 
o doubt the case at a much earlier period, arrangements 
f that kind being very rarely changed. We may rest 
ssured, therefore, that, when Ben Jonson or Drayton 
isited the provincial home of the author of Twelfth 
light, he would arrive there from the lane through a 
erched gateway, entering in front of the lawn, a barn 
n his right hand and the house on the left. All this 
; in consonance with what is known respecting the sur- 
oundings of a large number of other contemporary 
ansions. ‘The architecture of an old English gentle- 
1an’s house,” observes Aubrey, alluding to the Shake- 
pearean era, “was a good high strong wall, a gate-house, 
great hall and parlor, and within the little green court 
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where you come in stood on one side the barne;—the: 
then thought not the noise of the threshold ill musique.’ 
In the poet’s time there were two barns on the Chapel 
lane side of New Place between the open area mentione 
by Grimmitt and the eastern termination of the grounds 
but this is all that we know respecting the outbuildings 
unless, indeed, there can be included under the latter tern 
an ancient well, the stone-work of which yet remains in : 
nearly perfect condition. The chief fact of interest, how 
ever, in the personal annals of this year, 1597, is the re 
markable circumstance that Shakespeare, after leaving hi 
native town in indigence only twelve years previously 
should now have been enabled to become, so far as materia 
advantages were concerned, one of its leading inhabitants 

However limited may have been the character of th 
poet’s visits to his native town, there is no doubt tha 
New Place was henceforward to be accepted as his estak 
lished residence. Early in the following year, o 
February 4, 1598, corn being then at an unprecedente 
and almost famine price at Stratford-on-Avon, he is re 
turned as the holder of ten quarters in the Chapel Stree 
Ward, that in which the newly acquired property wa 
situated, and in none of the indentures is he describe 
as a Londoner, but always as ‘William Shakespeare o 
Stratford-on-Avon, in the county of Warwick, gentleman. 
There is an evidence in the same direction in the interes 
that he took in the maintenance of his grounds, a fac 
elicited from two circumstances that are worthy of recor 
It appears from a comparison of descriptions of parcel 
1597 and 1602, that in the earlier years of his occupane: 
he arranged a fruit-orchard in that portion of his garde 
which adjoined the neighboring premises in Chap 
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Street. Then there is the well-authenticated tradition 
that, in another locality near the back of the house, he 
planted with his own hands the first mulberry-tree that 
had ever been brought to Stratford-on-Avon. The date 
of the latter occurrence has not been recorded, but it may 
be assigned, with a high degree of probability, to the 
spring of 1609, in which year a Frenchman named Verton 
distributed an immense number of young mulberry plants 
through the midland counties of England. This novel 
arrangement was carried out by the order of James I, who 
vigorously encouraged the cultivation of that tree, vainly 
hoping that silk might thence become one of the staple 
productions of England. 

The establishment of the fruit-orchard and the tradition 
respecting the mulberry-tree are the only evidences which 
have reached us of any sort of interest taken by the great 
dramatist in horticulture. It has, indeed, been attempted 
to prove his attachment to such pursuits by various 
allusions in his works, but no inferences as to his personal 
tastes can be safely drawn from any number of cognate 
references. There was, no doubt, treasured in the store- 
house of his perfect memory, and ready for immediate 
use, every technical expression, and every morsel of 
contemporary popular belief, that had once come within 
his hearing. So marvelous also was Shakespeare’s all 
but intuitive perception of nearly every variety of human 
thought and knowledge, the result of an unrivaled power 
of rapid observation and deduction, if once the hazardous 
course of attempting to realize the personal characteristics 
or habits of the author through his writings be indulged 
in, there is scarcely an occupation that he might not be 
suspected of having adopted at one period or other of his 
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life. That he was familiar with and fondly appreciat 
the beauty of the wild flowers; that he was acquaint 
with many of the cultivated plants and trees; that | 
had witnessed and understood a few of the processes ¢ 
gardening ;—these facts may be admitted, but they ¢ 
not prove that he was ever a botanist or a gardene 
Neither are his numerous allusions to wild flowers ar 
plants, not one of which appears to be peculiar 1 
Warwickshire, evidences, as has been suggested, of tl 
frequency of ‘his visits to Stratford-on-Avon. It wou 
be about as reasonable to surmise that he must ha 
taken a journey to Elsinore before or when he wi 
engaged on the tragedy of Hamlet, as to adopt the of 
repeated suggestion that the nosegay of Perdita cow 
only have been conceived when he was wandering c 
the banks of the Avon. To judge in that mann 
from allusions in the plays it might be inferred th: 
The Winter’s Tale must have been written in Londo: 
for there is little probability that a specimen of o1 
of the flowers therein mentioned, the crown-imperia 
could have been then seen in the provinces, where: 
there is Gerard’s excellent authority that it had Hee 
brought from Constantinople among other bulb 
rootes, and made denizons in our London gardens 
(Herball, ed. 1597, p. 154). All inductions of this kir 
must be received with the utmost caution. Surely 4 
poet’s memory was not so feeble that it is necessary | 
assume that the selection of his imagery depended upc 
the objects to be met with in the locality in which he w 
writing. Even were this extravagant supposition to | 
maintained, no conclusion can be derived from it, for it 
not probable that London would have had the exclusi 
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possession of any cultivated flower, while it is certain that 
Stratford had not the monopoly of every wild one. It 
should be recollected that the line of demarcation be- 
ween country and town life was not strongly marked in 
Shakespeare’s day. The great dramatist may be prac- 
ically considered never to have relinquished a country 
ife during any part of his career, for even when in the 
netropolis he must always have been within a walk of 
rreen fields, woods and plant-bordered streams, and 
vithin a few steps of some of the gardens which were 
hen to be found in all parts of London, not even except- 
ng the limited area of the city. Wild plants, as has 
yeen previously observed, were to be seen in the im- 
nediate vicinity of the Shoreditch theaters, and there is 
yerhaps no specimen mentioned by Shakespeare which 
vas not to be met with in or near the metropolis; but 
ven were this not the case, surely the fact of his having 
esided in Warwickshire during at least the first eighteen 
rears of his life is sufficient to account for his knowledge 
f them. Then again at a later period he must, in those 
lays of slow and leisurely travel, have been well acquainted 
vith the rural life and natural objects of many other parts 
f the country which were traversed by him when the mem- 
ers of his company made their professional tours, and with 
he district. between London and Stratford-on-Avon he 
aust of course have been specially familiar. 

The metropolis in those days was the main abode of 
inglish letters and refined culture, but in other respects 
here could have been very few experiences that were 
bsolutely restricted to its limits. If this is carefully 
orne in mind, it will save us from falling into numerous 
elusions, and, among others, into the common one of 
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fancying that Shakespeare must have drawn his tavern 
life from an acquaintance with its character as it wai 
_exhibited on the banks of the Thames. There was nc 
more necessity for him to have traveled from London ir 
search of flowers than there was to have gone there fo1 
the,—“anon, anon, sir; score a pint of bastard in the 
Half Moon.” We have, indeed, the direct testimony of 
Harrison, in 1586, to the effect that the metropolitar 
were then inferior to many of the provincial hotels 
There was certainly at least one inn at Stratford-on-Avor 
which could bear comparison in essential respects with any 
to be found elsewhere in England. The Bear near the 
foot of the bridge possessed its large hall, its nominatec 
rooms such as the Lion and Talbot chambers, an enormous 
quantity of house linen, a whole pipe of claret, two butt: 
of sack, plenty of beer, upwards of forty tankards of 
different sizes, and, among its plate, “one goblet of silver. 
parcel-gilt.”” | The last-named vessel need not be convertec 
into the prototype of the one used by Mrs. Quickly in the 
Dolphin, nor, as a rule, in the absence of palpable evidence 
to the contrary, are there grounds for believing that the 
great dramatist was thinking of special localities when he 
was penning his various allusions or characterizations. 
When the amazing number of different characters ir 
the plays of Shakespeare is borne in mind, it is curiou: 
that he should have left so few traces in them of what i: 
exclusively provincial. There are yet fewer, if any, of 
language or customs that can be thought to be absolutely 
peculiar to Stratford-upon-Avon, but examples of bot! 
are frequently to be met with that may fairly be suppose 
to have been primarily derived from the poet’s local ex 
periences. Among these is the expression,—aroint thee 
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-witch!—one that is so rare in our literature, either in print 


or manuscript, that the combined labors of philologists 
have failed to produce a single early instance of its use 
in the works of other authors. That it was, however, a 
familiar phrase in Shakespeare’s time with the lower classes 
of his native place, is apparent from one of the town 
records. It is there narrated how one Goodie Bromlie, in 
an altercation with a woman named Holder, was so ex- 
ceedingly free-spoken that she had the audacity to wind 
up a torrent of abuse with the unseemly execration,—arent 
the, wich! There is no doubt that Stratford yielded 
many another unusual expression—many a quaint obser- 
vation,—to the recollection of the great dramatist, and it 
is just possible that an occasional specimen may yet be 
met with in the locality. One of the inhabitants, so 
recently as the year 1843, was put into stocks for intoxica- 
tion, and a passer-by, asking the captive how he liked the 
discipline, was met with the reply,—“‘I beant the first mon 
as ever were in the stocks, so I don’t care a farden about 
it.” If it were not an impossible view of the case, it might 
be fancied that the jovial delinquent had been travestying 
one of the reflections that Richard II is made to utter in 
the dungeon of Pomfret Castle. 

Those who would desire to realize the general appear- 
ance of the Stratford-on-Avon of the poet’s days must 
deplore the absence, not merely of a genuine sketch of 
New Place, but of any kind of view or engraving of the 
town as it appeared in the sixteenth or seventeenth cen- 
turies. Its aspect must then have been essentially different 
from that exhibited at a subsequent period. Relatively to 
ourselves, Shakespeare may practically be considered to 
have existed in a different land, not more than glimpses of 
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the real nature of which are now to be obtained by the most | 
careful study of existing documents and material remains. 
Many enthusiasts of these times who visit Stratford-on- 
Avon are under the delusion that they behold a locality 
which recalls the days of the great dramatist, but, with the. 
exception of a few diffused buildings, scarcely one of which 
is precisely in its original condition, there is no resem- 
blance between the present town and the Shakespearean 
borough,—the latter with its medieval and Elizabethan 
buildings, its crosses, its numerous barns and thatched 
hovels, its water-mills, its street bridges and rivulets, its 
mud walls, its dunghills and fetid ditches, its unpaved 
walks and its wooden-spired church, with the common fields 
reaching nearly to the gardens of the Birth-Place. 
Neither can there be a much greater resemblance between 
the ancient and modern general views of the town from 
any of the neighboring elevations. The tower and lower 
part of the church, the top of the Guild Chapel, a few 
old tall chimneys, the course of the river, the mill-dam, 
and the outlines of the surrounding hills, would be nearly 
all that would be common to both prospects. There were, 
however, until the last few years, the old mill-bridge, which, 
excepting that rails had been added, preserved its Eliza- 
bethan form, the Cross-on-the-Hill, and the Wier Brake, 
the two latter fully retaining their original character. 
Now, alas, a hideous railway has obliterated all trace of the 
picturesque from what was one of the most interesting and 
charming spots in Warwickshire. 

A former inhabitant of Stratford-on-Avon, writing in 
the year 1759, asserts that “the unanimous tradition of 
this neighborhood is that, by the uncommon bounty of 
the Earl of Southampton, he was enabled to purchase 
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houses and land at Stratford.’ According to Rowe,— 
“there is one instance so singular in the magnificence 
of this patron of Shakespeare’s that, if I had not been 
assured that the story was handed down by Sir William 
D’Avenant, who was probably very well acquainted with 
his affairs, I should not have ventured to have inserted; 
that my Lord Southampton at one time gave him a 
thousand pounds to enable him to go through with a pur- 
chase which he heard he had a mind to.” A comparison of 
these versions would indicate that, if the anecdote is based 
on truth, the gift was made on the occasion of the pur- 
chase of New Place in 1597; and it is probable that it 
was larger than the sum required for that object, although 
the amount named by Rowe must be an exaggeration. 
Unless the general truth of the story be accepted, it is 
difficult to believe that Shakespeare could have obtained, 
so early in his career, the ample means he certainly pos- 
sessed in that and the following year. The largest emolu- 
ments that could have been derived from his professional 
avocations would hardly have sufficed to have accomplished 
such a result, and the necessity of forwarding continual 
remittances to Stratford-on-Avon must not be overlooked. 

It was not until the year 1597 that Shakespeare’s public 
reputation as a dramatist was sufficiently established for the 
booksellers to be anxious to secure the copyright of his 
plays. The first of his dramas so honored was the suc- 
cessful and popular one of King Richard II, which was 
entered as a tragedy on the books of the Stationers’ 
Company by Andrew Wise, a publisher in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, on August 29, 1597. In the impression 
heralded by this entry the deposition scene was omitted 
for political reasons, objections having been made to its 
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introduction on the public stage, and it was not inserted! 
by the publishers of the history until some years after the: 
accession of James. Considering the small space that it: 
occupies and its inoffensive character, the omission may’ 
appear rather singular, but during the few years that. 
closed the eventful reign of Elizabeth, the subject of the. 
deposition of Richard II bore so close an analogy, in the 
important respects of the wishes of those who desired a 
repetition of a similar occurrence, it was an exceedingly 
dangerous theme for the pen of contemporary writers. 
One of the most popular subjects for the historical 
drama at this period was the story of Richard III. A 
piece on the events of this reign had been acted by the 
Queen’s Company in or before the month of June, 1594, 
but there is no evidence that this production was known 
to the great dramatist. The earliest notice of Shake- 
peare’s play hitherto discovered is in an entry of it as 
a tragedy on the books of the Stationers?’ Company in 
October, 1597, and it was published by Wise in the same 
year. The historical portions are to a certain extent 
taken from More and Holinshed, but with an utter de- 
fiance of chronology, the imprisonment of Clarence, for 
instance, preceding the funeral of Henry VI. There are, 
also, slight traces of an older play to be observed, passages 
which may belong to an inferior hand, and incidents, such 
as that of the rising of the ghosts, suggested probably 
by similar ones in a more ancient composition. That the 
play of King Richard ITT, as we now have it, is essentially 
Shakespeare’s, cannot admit of a doubt; but as little can 
it be questioned that to the circumstance of an anterior 
work on the subject having been used do we owe some 
of its weakness and excessively turbulent character. No 
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copy of this older play is known to exist, but one brief 
speech and the two following lines have been accidentally 
preserved—‘‘My liege, the Duke of Buckingham is ta’en, 
== And Banister is come for his reward”—from which it 
is clear that the new dramatist did not hesitate to adopt 
an occasional line from his predecessor, although he en- 
tirely omitted the character of Banister. Both plays 
must have been successful, for, notwithstanding the great 
popularity of Shakespeare’s, the more ancient one sus- 
tained its ground on the Eagle stage until the reign of 
Charles I. 

Dick Burbage, the celebrated actor, undertook the 
character of Richard III, a part in which he was par- 
ticularly celebrated. There was especially one telling 
speech in this most fiery of tragedies,—‘‘a horse! a horse! 
my kingdom for a horse!’—which was enunciated by him 
with so much vigor and effect that the line became an 
object for the imitation, and occasionally for the ridicule, 
of contemporary writers. The speech made such an im- 
pression on Marston that it appears in his works not 
merely in its authentic form, but satirized and travestied 
into such lines as,—‘“‘a man! a man! a kingdom for 
a man” (Scourge of Villanie, ed. 1598)—‘‘a_boate, 
a boate, a boate, a full hundred markes for a boate”’ 
(Eastward Hoe, 1605)—“a foole, a foole, a foole, my 
coxcombe for a foole” (Parasitaster, 1606). Burbage 
continued to enact the part of Richard until his death in 
1619, and his supremacy in the character lingered for 
many years in the recollection of the public; so that 
Bishop Corbet, writing in the reign of Charles I, and giv- 
ing a description of the battle of Bosworth as narrated 
to him on the field by a provincial tavern-keeper, tells us 
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that, when the perspicuous guide—“would have said, King 
Richard died, = And called, a horse! a horse! he Burbag 
cried.” i 

In the autumn of 1597, in the midst of the incipiem 
popularity of this animated drama, John and Mary. 
Shakespeare filed a bill in Chancery against Lambert fo» 
the recovery of Asbies, a design that the poet must have 
been very desirous of furthering to the utmost of his 
ability. It is most likely that he furnished the means 
for the prosecution of the suit, a course to which he 
would have been impelled not merely from a knowledge 
of the slender resources of his aged parents, but also from 
his having, as his mother’s heir, so large a prospective 
interest in the success of the litigation. The acquisitior 
of the farm had now become a matter of special import: 
ance. ‘There were not merely the associations twining 
around the possession of a family estate to stimulate ¢ 
desire for its restoration, but there was nearly at hand ¢ 
very large increase in its annual value through the ter 
mination of a lease under which all but the dwelling wa 
held from 1580 to 1601 at the inadequate rental of hal: 
a quarter of wheat and half a quarter of barley. Ow 
knowledge of the course taken by the plaintiffs in further 
ance of their object is imperfect, Lambert, in his answe 
to the above-mentioned bill, declaring that another one o 
hike import had been afterwards exhibited against him b: 
John Shakespeare in his individual capacity, and of thi 
independent action no explanatory records have bee 
discovered. The mere facts, however, of. the last-name 
suit having been instituted, and of John ‘Shakespear 
having taken out two commissions under it for th 
examination of witnesses, show that there was a tolerabl 
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ell-furnished purse at his disposal, a circumstance which, 
nless the expense were borne by the poet, is difficult to 
sconcile with the plaintive appeal of his wife and himself 
hen they asked the Court to bear in mind that “the 
xyde John Lamberte ys of greate wealthe and abilitie, 
nd well frended and alied amongest gentlemen and free- 
olders of the countrey in the saide countie of Warwicke, 
here he dwelleth, and your saide oratours are of small 
ealthe, and verey fewe frends and alyance in the saide 
puntie.” The terms of this sample of legal policy must 
e attributed to the Counsel, but the facts, so far at least 
s they affect the parents of the great dramatist, were 
9 doubt correctly stated. It appears that the suit was car- 
ed on for very nearly two years, publication having been 
ranted in October, 1599, but, as no decree is recorded, 
is all but certain that either the plaintiffs retired from 
1e contest or that there was a compromise in favor of 
ie possession of the land by the defendants. Had it been 
therwise, something must have been afterwards heard of 
ie Shakespearean ownership of the estate. 

Queen Elizabeth held her court at Whitehall in the 
hristmas holidays of 1597, and among the plays then 
erformed was, on December 26, the comedy of Love’s 
abor’s Lost, printed early in the following year, 1598, 
nder the title of —A Pleasant Conceited Comedie called, 
ewes labors lost. No record has been discovered of the 
me at which this drama was first produced, but on the 
resent occasion it had been ‘“‘newly corrected and aug- 
ented,” that is to say, it had received some additions 
nd improvements from the hands of the author, but the 
lay itself had not been re-written. A few scraps of the 
riginal version of the comedy have been accidentally pre- 
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served, and are of extreme interest as distinctly exhibitim 
Shakespeare’s method of working in the revision of a pla; 
Thus, for example, the following three lines of the earlic 
drama,— 


“From women’s eyes this doctrine I derive; 
They are the ground, the books, the academes 
From whence doth spring the true Promethean fire.” 


are thus gracefully expanded in the corrected versic 
which has so fortunately descended to us,— 


“From women’s eyes this doctrine I derive; 
They sparkle still the right Promethean fire; 
They are the books, the arts, the academes, 
That show, contain, and nourish all the world; 
Else none at all in ought proves excellent.” 


Love’s Labor’s Lost is mentioned by Tofte and Mer 
in 1598, and was no doubt successful on the stage, or othe 
wise it would scarcely have been revised and publishe 
Burbage, at all events, had a high opinion of the comed 
for when the company to which the author belong 
selected it for a contemplated representation before Que 
Anne of Denmark at Southampton House early in # 
year 1605, he observed that it was one “which for wit a1 
mirth will please her exceedingly.” That the great acti 
correctly estimated its attractions may be gathered fro 
its being performed about the same time before the Cou 

The Firt Part of Henry IV, the appearance of whi 
on the stage may be confidently assigned to the sprir 
of the year 1597, was followed immediately, or a fe 
months afterwards, by the composition of the second pai 
It is recorded that both these plays were very favorably 1 
ceived by Elizabeth, the Queen especially relishing t 
character of Falstaff, and they were most probably amo! 
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he dramas represented before that sovereign in the 
uristmas holidays of 1597-1598. At this time, or then 
ery recently, the renowned hero of the Boar’s Head 
Tavern had been introduced as Sir John Oldcastle, but the 
Queen ordered Shakespeare ta alter the name of the 
character. This step was taken in consequence of the 
representations of some member or members of the Cob- 
ham family, who had taken offense at their illustrious 
ancestor, Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, the Protestant 
martyr, being disparagingly introduced on the stage; and, 
accordingly, in or before the February of the following 
year, Falstaff took the place of Oldcastle, the former being 
probably one of the few names invented by Shakespeare. 

The great dramatist himself, having nominally adopted 
Oldcastle from a character who is one of Prince Henry’s 
profligate companions in a previous drama, a composition 
which had been several years before the public, and had 
not encountered effective remonstrance, could have had 
no idea that his appropriation of the name would have 
yiven so much displeasure. The subject, however, was 
viewed by the Cobhams in a very serious light. This 
is clearly shown, not merely by the action taken by the 
Yueen, but by the anxiety exhibited by Shakespeare, in 
the epilogue to the second part, to place the matter 
xeyond all doubt by the explicit declaration that there 
was in Falstaff no kind of association, satirical or other- 
wise, with the martyred Oldcastle. The whole incident is 
. testimony to the popularity of, and the importance at- 
ached to, these dramas of Shakespeare’s at their first 
ippearance, and it may be fairly questioned if any comedy 
ym the early English stage was more immediately or en- 
husiastically appreciated than was the First Part of Henry 
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IV. Two editions of the latter play appeared in 1598 


and, in the same year, there were quoted from it passage’ 
that had evidently already become familiar household word 
in the mouths of the public. Strangely enough, however 
the earliest edition that bore the author’s name on the title 
page was not published till the following year. 

The inimitable humor of Falstaff was appreciated a 
the Court as heartily as by the public. The Queen wa: 
so taken with the delineation of that marvelous characte: 
in the two parts of Henry IV, that she commanded Shake 
speare to write a third part in which the fat knigh 
should be exhibited as a victim to the power of love 
Sovereigns in the olden time, especially one of Elizabeth’ 
temperament, would never have dreamed of consulting tht 
author as to the risk of the selected additional passio1 
not harmonizing with the original conception. Shake 
speare’s business was to obey, not to indulge in what woul 
have been considered an insolent and unintelligible re 
monstrance. His intention of continuing the history o: 
the same Falstaff in a play on the subject of Henry V was 
therefore, abandoned, and thus we have, in the Merr 
Wives of Windsor, a comedy in which some of the name 
are adopted from the previous dramas, but the natures o: 
the characters to which those names are attached ar 
either modified or altogether transformed. The transien 
allusions which bring the latter play into the historica 
series are so trivial that they would appear to have bee 
introduced merely out of deference to the Queen’s ex 
pressed wishes for a continuation. The comedy diverge 
in every other respect from the two parts of Henry IV 
and remains, with the induction to the Taming of th 
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shrew, the only examples in the works of Shakespeare of 
bsolute and continuous representations of English life and 
nanners of the author’s own time. 

There is an old tradition which avers that the Merry 
Vives of Windsor was written, at the desire of the Queen, 
a the brief space of a fortnight, and that it gave immense 
atisfaction at the Court. Nor in those days of rapid 
iramatic composition, when brevity of time in the exe- 
ution of such work was frequently part of an ordinary 
heatrical agreement, could such a feat have been im- 
yossible to Shakespeare. It could have been no trouble 
o him to write, and the exceptional celerity of his pen 
s recorded by several of his friends. Hence, probably, 
re to be traced most of the numerous little discrepancies 
hich, by a careful analysis, may be detected throughout 
he works of the great dramatist, and which are seen per- 
aps more conspicuously in this play than in most of the 
thers. Shakespeare had evidently, as a writer, neither 
topographical nor a chronometrical mind, and took small 
are to avoid inconsistencies arising from errors in his 
ispositions of localities and periods of time; provided 
Iways of course that such oversights were not sufficiently 
alpable in the action to disturb the complete reception 
f the latter by the audience. We may rest assured 
hat the poet, when engaged in dramatic writing, neither 
laced before his eyes an elaborate map of the scenes of 
he plot; nor reckoned the exact number of hours to 
e taken by a character in moving from one spot to 
nother; nor, in the composition of each line of verse, 
epeated the syllables to ascertain if they developed the 
tyle of meter it was his duty to posterity to be using at 
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that special period of his life. Such precautions may bes: 
be indefinitely reserved for the use of that visionary per 
sonage—a scientific and arithmetical Shakespeare. 

The earliest notice of the Merry Wives of Windsor 
hitherto discovered, is in an entry on the registers 0: 
the Stationers’ Company bearing date in January, 1602 
in which year a catch-penny publisher surreptitiously 
issued a very defective copy, one made up by som 
poetaster, with the aid of short-hand notes, into the forn 
of a play. That it was composed, however, before th 
death of Sir Thomas Lucy in July, 1600, may be safely 
taken for granted, for it is contrary to all records oi 
Shakespeare’s nature to believe that the more than play 
ful allusions it contains to that individual would hay 
been written after the decease of Shallow’s prototype; an 
most probably also before the production of King Henri 
V in the summer of 1559, the royal command being th 
most feasible explanation that can be given of the author’ 
change of purpose in the elimination of Falstaff from th 
action of the latter drama. 

The Second Part of Henry IV and the M erry Wives a 
Windsor are, so far as we know, the only dramas o 
Shakespeare that are in any way connected with his per 
sonal history. They include scenes that could not hay 
been written exactly in their present form if the grea 
dramatist had not entertained an acute grudge agains 
Sir Thomas Lucy. The knight of Charlecote was to hb 
lampooned on the stage, then by far the most effectiv 
medium for public irrision, and hence arose the necessit 
of making Falstaff take his circuitous journeys to th 
“old pike’s” house in Gloucestershire, to a locality withi 
reach of Stratford-on-Avon and Henley-in-Arden, towr 
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hat are faintly veiled under the names of Stamford and 
finckley. Hence also the direct and practically undis- 
suised banter of the Lucys in the Merry Wives, for no 
ne in Warwickshire could possibly have mistaken the 
Ilusion to the luces, the fishes otherwise termed pikes, 
hat held so conspicuous a position in the family shield; 
nd hence the rapidity with which the quarrel with Falstaff 
; dismissed after the object of its introduction had been 
atisfied. And although it may be consistent with dra- 
natic possibilities that Shallow, when he arrives at Wind- 
er on a mission of complaint to the King, should be 
relcomed there by an intimate friend, an inhabitant of 
hat town, and at the same time a fellow-sportsman on the 
Yotswold,—one may be pardoned for suspecting that the 
zloucestershire magistrate would not have been transferred 
o the royal borough if his presence had not been required 
or the effective illustration of the Charlecote escapade. 
se this as it may, there is sufficient outside the region of 
onjecture to enable us to infer that the poet designed, 
a his satirical notices of the justice, an individual as well 
s a general application, and where could the listeners be 
ound that would be likely to appreciate the former? 
Yertainly neither in London nor at the Court, even on 
he very unlikely supposition that intelligence of the deer- 
tealing affair had reached so far, for Sir Thomas’s public 
ife, at the earliest date at which either of the comedies 
ould have been produced, had for many years been re- 
tricted to the midland counties. It may, therefore, be 
ssumed that the great dramatist had in view representa- 
ions of his pieces that he knew would be organized at 
r near Stratford after the termination of their first runs 
n the metropolis. But although a long-sustained re- 
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sentment, under conditions of special insult or oppressi 

is not incompatible with the possession of an essential. 
gentle nature, it is not at all necessary to fancy th! 
Shakespeare was here acting in the mere irrational. spit 
of retaliation. The owner of New Place had a soci: 
position to consolidate in his native town, and he toc 
the best means of neutralizing a vexatious piece of scand. 
by holding up to local ridicule the individual whose In 
of treatment had attached to him whatever there was - 
the matter of personal degradation. And he would ha’ 
been encouraged by the sympathy of the many who d 
tested Sir Thomas’s fanatical policy, even if the quarr 
with him had not been in itself a passport to their favo 
The news of the performance would somehow or oth 
reach the ears of that potentate, who would naturally ha 
been highly incensed at the unpardonable liberty that he 
been taken; the more so if, as it would appear, he w 
peculiarly sensitive to the opinion of his neighbors. T 
flight to London is an incontestable evidence that Shak 
speare had no dread at that time of a metropolitan prosee 
tion, and it was probably now, if ever, that Sir Thom 
threatened to make his conduct, even at that late da 
the subject of an appeal to the Star Chamber. Th 
would have followed the more pointed attack in t 
opening scene at Windsor, that in which his judic 
dignities and his coat-armor, as well as the poachi 
adventure itself, are so mercilessly caricatured. It is n 
probable, however, that the entire significance of tk 
dialogue will ever be ascertained. Much that is n 
obscure was no doubt immensely relished by the cc 
temporary Stratfordians. It is easy to imagine, for « 
ample, the roars of laughter that might have greeted 1 
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poet’s declaration made through Falstaff, that he had never 
kissed the keeper’s daughter, if so be that the lady in 
question had chanced to have been one of nature’s scare- 
crows; and who will venture to be confident that there 
is no quaint hidden meanings in the references to the 
salt fish and the old coat? And again, as the assiduous 
knight never appears to have declined an invitation to 
take a glass of wine, it is very likely that the bacchanalian 
tournament with Silence is no overdrawn picture, one, 
moreover, that would have been thoroughly enjoyed in a 
neighborhood in which the jovial host had taken an active 
part in a commission for the reformation of tipplers. 
Exaggeration is one of the legitimate resources of 
satirical art, and that it has largely affected the dramatic 
portraiture of Sir Thomas Lucy cannot admit of a 
reasonable doubt. <A tolerable degree of business and 
even of administrative capacity is, indeed, sometimes to 
be observed in men of no great wisdom, but there are 
substantial reasons for believing that Sir Thomas could 
not have been the precise intellectual counterpart of 
Justice Shallow. This may be gathered from a perusal] 
of his correspondence, from the notices of his parlia- 
mentary doings, and, so far as marble can be a faithful 
guide in such matters, from the expression of his features 
in the Charlecote effigy, the only authentic likeness of 
him known to exist. Neither would it be inferred from 
that memorial that he could have been correctly repre- 
sented as a starveling, but here allowance must be made 
for Falstaff’s imagery having been in a great measure 
dependent upon his relative estimate of the standard of 
personal expanse. That there was much, however, of 
existing personation in the dramatic character and sur- 
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roundings of the Gloucestershire justice that would hay 
been readily interpreted by the Stratford audience is un: 
questionable. Although our supplies of information on 
this point are very defective, there are still contemporary; 
records which tell us of the special interest taken by Sin 
Thomas in the details of archery, of the hospitality that 
was the order of his mansion, of his familiarity with 
recruits and the muster-roll, of the antiquity of his family, 
and, above all, of that appreciation of “friends at court” 
through whose influence he contrived to bask in the diver- 
gent sunshines of Mary and Elizabeth. Nor is there the 
least reason for suspecting that his violent Protestantism, 
so convenient in the latter reign, was in any way connected 
with an asceticism that would have decried the stage or 
excluded a festive evening with a brother magistrate. We 
know, on the contrary, that he was the patron of a com- 
pany of itinerant actors, and that he had an intelligent 
estimate of the virtues of sack. Much, indeed, has been 
said of his dislike to the Shakespeares on religious grounds. 
but there is really nothing to warrant such an assumption 
beyond the bare and inadequate fact that he served on a 
commission under which the poet’s father was named in @ 
list of suspected recusants. 

Two plays, the titles of which have not been recorded 
were acted by Shakespeare’s company in the early par 
of the year 1598, the poet being then in London. It i: 
certain, however, that his thoughts were not at this. tim 
absorbed by literature or the stage. So far from thi 
being the case there are good reasons for concluding 
that they were largely occupied with matters relating t 
pecuniary affairs, and to the progress of his influence a 
Stratford-on-Avon. He was then considering the advisa 
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sility of purchasing an “odd yard land or other”? in the 
neighborhood, and this circumstance, indicating the 
possession of redundant means, becoming known, his 
friend, Richard Quiney, who was in the metropolis, was 
strongly urged both in English and Latin to suggest to 
1im the policy of trying to obtain one of the valuable 
‘ithe-leases, and to name, among other inducements,— 
‘by the friends he can make therefore, we think it a 
fair mark for him to shoot at ;—it obtained would advance 
tim in deed and would do us much good,” letter of 
Abraham Sturley dated from Stratford-on-Avon, January 
24, 1598. These expressions indicate that Shakespeare’s 
jesire to establish a good position for himself in his 
1ative town was well known to his provincial friends. 
When Shakespeare was meditating the purchase of the 
‘edd yard,” that is to say, most likely rather more than 
forty acres of land or thereabouts, he appears to have 
1ad a predilection in favor of Shottery, a hamlet in the 
mmediate neighborhood of Stratford. It was in this 
illage that he is generally believed, but on somewhat 
nconclusive grounds, to have met with his future wife, 
and hence has arisen the inevitable surmise that the incli- 
uation in favor of the particular investment emanated 
‘rom recollections of the days of courtship. Some of 
hose days may, indeed, have been passed in that locality, 
yut whether this be the case or no, it is obvious, from 
he terms in which* the contemplated acquisition is in- 
roduced that he was desirous of becoming one of the 
sroprietors of its open fields. These latter, which were 
ery extensive, comprising altogether about sixteen 
undred acres, have long been enclosed, while there is 
\othing on their site, and little in their vicinity, to recall 
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the Shottery that was now in the poet’s thoughts. Mos: 
of its numerous ancient footpaths have been suppressed | 
its mud-walls have disappeared; very few of its dwellings 
exhibit outward traces of genuine Elizabethan work, anc: 
a hideous culvert is the modern substitute for what was 
once a stepping-stone passage across a gurgling brook. 
It may be confidently stated that there is only one of 
its buildings that can be thought to have retained an 
approach to a complete preservation of its original external 
features, a farm-house that belonged to a family of the 
name of Hathaway, and one that is usually considered 
to be the birth-place of Shakespeare’s own Anne. But 
although it cannot be said that “the report of her is 
extended more than can be thought to begin from such 
a cottage,” the truthful biographer is compelled to admit, 
in my case more than reluctantly, that the balance of 
evidence is hardly in favor of the attribution. 

It was natural that the poet, having not only himself 
bitterly felt the want of resources not so many years pre 
viously, but seen so much inconvenience arising from a 
similar deficiency in his father’s household, should now 
be determining to avoid the chance of a recurrence of the 
infliction. That he did not love money for its own sake 
or for more than its relative advantages, may be gatherec 
from his liberal expenditure in after life; but that h 
had the wisdom to make other tastes subservient to it 
acquisition, so long as that course was suggested by pru 
dence, is a fact that cannot fairly be questioned. How 
ever repugnant it may be to the flowery sentiments of thi 
sesthetic critics, no doubt can arise, in the minds of thos 
who will listen to evidence, that when Pope asserted that— 
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Shakespeare, whom you and ev’ry playhouse bill 
s Style the divine, the matchless, what you will, 

For gain, not glory, wing’d his roving flight, 

And grew immortal in his own despight. 
xe not only expressed the traditional belief of his own 
lay, but one which later researches have unerringly 
rerified. With all Shakespeare’s gentleness of disposi- 
ion and amiable qualities, it is evident from the records 
hat there was very little of the merely sentimental in his 
jature; that is to say, of such matters as a desire for 
xosthumous fame, or the excitable sympathy which is so 
ften recklessly appeased without thought of results. In 
he year now under consideration, 1598, he appears not 
mly as an advancer of money, but also one who nego- 
iated loans through other capitalists. 

The comedy of The Merchant of Venice, the plot of 
yhich was either grounded on that of an older drama, 
x formed out of tales long familiar to the public, was 
epresented with success in London in or before the month 
f July, 1598. It then had another title, being “other- 
vise called The Jew of Venice,” and a bookseller named 
Roberts was anxious to secure the copyright, but the regis- 
rars of Stationers’ Hall withheld their consent until he 
ad obtained the sanction of the Lord Chamberlain, in 
ther words, that of the author and his colleagues; and 
rpwards of two years elapsed before the earliest editions 
£ the comedy appeared. It continued for a long time to 
one of the acting plays of Shakespeare’s company, and, 
s lately as 1605, it attracted the favorable notice of James 
, who was so much pleased with one performance that he 
rdered a repetition of it two days afterward. 

One of the most interesting of the recorded events 
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of Shakespeare’s life occurred in the present year. I’ 
September, 1598, Ben Jonson’s famous comedy o 
Every Man in his Humor was produced by the Lor 
Chamberlain’s company, and there is every probabilit 
that both writer and manager were indebted for it 
acceptance to the sagacity of the great dramatist, wh 
was one of the leading actors on the occasion. “Hi 
acquaintance with Ben Jonson,” observes Rowe, “bega 
with a remarkable piece of humanity and good nature 
Mr. Jonson, who was at that time altogether unknown t 
the world, had offered one of his plays to the players i 
order to have it acted, and the persons into whose hand 
it was put, after having turned it carelessly and super 
ciliously over, were just upon returning it to him with a 
ill-natured answer that it would be of no service to thei 
company, when Shakespeare luckily cast his eye upon i 
and found something so well in it as to engage him firs 
to read it through, and afterwards to recommend Mi 
Jonson and his writings to the public.” The statemen 
that Rare Ben was then absolutely new to literature i 
certainly erroneous, however ignorant the Burbages o 
their colleagues may have been of his primitive efforts 
but he was in a state of indigence, rendering the judgmen 
on his manuscript of vital consequence, and the service 
of a friendly advocate of inestimable value. He ha 
been engaged in dramatic work for Henslowe some month 
before the appearance of the new comedy, but about the 
time there seems to have been a misunderstanding betwee 
them, the latter alluding to Jonson simply as a bricl 
layer, not as one of his company, in his record of the w 
fortunate duel with Gabriel. There had been, in a 
probability, a theatrical disturbance resulting in the las 
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named event, and in Ben’s temporary secession from the 
Rose. Then there are the words of Jonson himself, who, 
unbiased by the recollection that he had been defeated 
in, at all events, one literary skirmish with the great 
dramatist, speaks of him in language that would appear 
hyperbolical had it not been sanctioned by a feeling of 
gratitude for a definite and important service,—“I loved 
the man and do honor his memory, on this side idolatry, 
as much as any.” This was a personal idolatry, not one 
solely in reference to his works, moderately adverse criti- 
cisms upon which immediately follow the generous pane- 
gyric. It may, then, fairly be said that the evidences at 
our disposal favor, on the whole, the general credibility of 
the anecdote narrated by Rowe. _ 

In the same month in which Shakespeare was acting 
in Ben Jonson’s comedy,—September, 1598,—there ap- 
peared in London the Palladis Tamia, a work that con- 
tains more elaborate notices of the great dramatist than 
are elsewhere to be found in all contemporary literature. 
ts author was one Francis Meres, a native of Lincolnshire, 
who had been educated at Cambridge, but for some time 
past resident in the metropolis. Although his studies 
vere mostly of a theological character, he was interested 
n all branches of literature, and had formed intimacies 
vith some of its chief representatives. He had been fa- 
yored with access to the unpublished writings of Drayton 
ind Shakespeare, and had either seen a manuscript, or 
witnessed a representation, of Rare Ben’s earliest tragedy. 
in the important enumeration of Shakespeare’s plays given 
xy Meres, four of them,—The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
Love Labors Won, The Midsummer Night’s Dream, and 
King John,—are mentioned for the first time. There can 
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some years previously, and Love Labors Won, a production . 
which is nowhere else alluded to, is one of the numerous | 
works of that time which have long since perished, unless 
its graceful appellation be the original or a secondary 
title of some other comedy. Neither King John nor The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona was printed during the author’s 
lifetime, but two editions of The Midsummer Night’s 
Dream appeared in the year 1600. This last-mentioned 
circumstance indicates the then popularity of that exquisite 
but singular drama, the comic scenes of which appear to 
have been those specially relished by the public. One 
little fragment of the contemporary stage humor, dis- 
played in the representation of this play, has been recorded. 
When Thisbe killed herself, she fell on the scabbard, not 
on the trusty sword, the interlude doubtlessly having been 
acted in that spirit of extreme farce which was naturally 
evolved from the stupidity and nervousness of the clowns. 

It is in the Palladis Tamia, 1598, that we first hear of 
those remarkable productions, the Sonnets. ‘As the soul 
of Euphorbus,” observes Meres in that quaint collection 
of similitudes, “was thought to live in Pythagoras, so 
the sweet witty soul of Ovid lives in mellifluous and honey- 
tongued Shakespeare; witness his Venus and Adonis, his 
Lucrece, his sugared Sonnets among his private friends,” 
ete. These last-mentioned dainty poems were clearly not 
then intended for general circulation, and even transcripts 
of a few were obtainable with difficulty. A publisher 
named Jaggard who, in the following year, 1599, at- 
tempted to form a collection of new Shakesperean poems,. 
did not manage to obtain more than two of the Sonnets. 
The words of Meres, and the insignificant result of Jag 
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ard’s efforts, when viewed in connection with the nature 
f these strange poems, lead to the inference that some of 
hem were written in clusters, and others as separate exer- 
ises, either being contributions made by their writer to the 
lbums of his friends, probably no two of the latter being 
avored with identical compositions. There was no tra- 
ition adverse to a belief in their fragmentary character 
3 the generation immediately following the author’s 
eath, as may be gathered from the arrangement found 
1 Benson’s edition of 1640; and this concludes the little 
eal evidence on the subject that has descended to us. 
t was reserved for the students of the last century, who 
ave ascertained so much respecting Shakespeare that was 
nsuspected by his own friends and contemporaries, to 
iscover that his innermost earnest thoughts, his mental 
onflicts, and so on, are revealed in what would then be 
1e most powerful lyrics yet given to the world. But 
1e victim of spiritual emotions that involve criminatory 
flections does not usually protrude them voluntarily on 
1e consideration of society; and, if the personal theory 
2 accepted, we must concede the possibility of our 
ational dramatist gratuitously confessing his sins and 
vealing those of others, proclaiming his disgrace and 
vowing his repentance, in poetical circulars distributed 
y the delinquent himself among his most intimate friends. 
There are no external testimonies of any description 
. favor of a personal application of the Sonnets, while 
ere are abundant difficulties arising from the reception 
> such a theory. Among the latter is one deserving 
’ special notice, for its investigation will tend to remove 
e displeasing interpretation all but universally given of 
ro of the poems, those in which reference is supposed 
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to be made to a bitter feeling of personal degradati: 
allowed by Shakespeare to result from his connecti, 
with the stage. Is it conceivable that a man wW 
encouraged a sentiment of this nature, one which mv 
have been accompanied with a distaste and contempt f 
his profession, would have remained an actor years a: 
years after any real necessity for such a course h. 
expired? By the spring of 1602 at the latest, if n 
previously, he had acquired a secure and definite cox 
petence independently of his emoluments as a dramati: 
and yet, eight years afterwards, in 1610, he is discover 
playing in company with Burbage and Hemmings at t 
Blackfriars Theater. When, in addition to this volunta: 
long continuance on the boards, we bear in mind the viv 
interest in the stage, and in the purity of the acted dram 
which is exhibited in the well-known dialogue in Haml 
and that the poet’s last wishes included affectiona 
recollections of three of his fellow-players, it is diffiet 
to believe that he could have nourished a real antipatl 
to his lower vocation. It is, on the contrary, to 
inferred that, however greatly he may have deplored t 
unfortunate estimation in which the stage was held 1 
the immense majority of his countrymen, he himself e 
tertained a love for it that was too sincere to be repress 
by contemporary disdain. If there is, among the ¢ 
fective records of the poet’s life, one feature demandi 
special respect, it is the unflinching courage with whic 
notwithstanding his desire for social position, he brav 
public opinion in favor of a continued adherence 

that which he felt was in itself a noble profession, a: 
this at a time when it was not merely despised, but st 
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unded by an aggressive fanaticism that prohibited its 
ercise even in his own native town. 
These considerations may suffice to eliminate a personal 
plication from the two sonnets above mentioned, and as 
the remainder, if the only safe method, that of discard- 
x all mere assumptions, be strictly followed, the clearer 
> ideality of most of them, and the futility of arguments 
sting on any other basis, will be perceived. It will be 
served that all the hypotheses, which aim at a complete 
»graphical exposition of the Sonnets, necessitate the ac- 
ptance of interpretations that are too subtle for dis- 
ssionate reasoners. Even in the few instances where 
sre is a reAsonable possibility that Shakespeare was 
mking of living individuals, as when he refers to an 
known poetical rival or quibbles on his own Christian 
me, scarcely any, if any, light is thrown on his personal 
‘lings or character. In the latter case, it is a mere 
sumption that the second Will is the youth of the 
ening series, or, at least, that position cannot be sus- 
ned without tortuous interpretations of much which is 
and in the interval. With respect to other suggested 
rsonal revelations, such as those which are thought 
be chronicled in Shakespeare’s addresses to the 
rk-eyed beauty of more than questionable reputation, 
unless, with a criminal indifference to the risk of the 
indal traveling to the ears of his family, he had 
jired to proclaim to his acquaintances his own infi- 
ity and folly,—he might, perhaps, have repeated the 
rds of the author of Licia, who published his own son- 
's in the year 1593, and thus writes of their probable 
ects,—“for the matter of love, it may bee I am so 
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devoted to some one, into whose hands these may lig 
by chance, that she may say, which thou nowe saie 
that surelie he is in love, which if she doe, then have 
the full recompence of my labour, and the poems ha 
dealt sufficientlie for the discharge of their owne duetie 
The disguise of the ideal under the personal was the 
indeed, an ordinary expedient. 

In the Christmas holidays of 1598-1599, three pla: 
one of them in all probability having been the Mer 
Wives of Windsor, were acted by Shakespeare’s co: 
pany before the Queen at Whitehall, after which th 
do not appear to have performed at Court until t 
following December, an the 26th of which month th 
were at Richmond Palace. The poet’s distinguish 
friend, Lord Southampton, was in London in the autur 
of this year, and no doubt favored more than one theat 
with his attendance. In a letter dated October 11, 15 
his lordship is alluded to as spending his time “merr: 
in going to plays every day.” 

In March, 1599, the Earl of Essex departed on | 
ill-starred expedition to Ireland, leaving the metropo 
amid the enthusiastic cheers of the inhabitants. 1] 
was then the most popular man in all England, ho 
of the middle and lower classes regarding him as th 
chief hope for the redress of their grievances. At so 
time in May or June, while the suppression of the Ir 
was considered in his able hands a mere work of. tir 
Shakespeare completed his play of King Henry the Fif 
taking the opportunity of introducing in it a grace 
compliment to the Earl, in terms which indicate 4] 
the poet himself sympathized with the thousands 
Londoners who fondly expected hereafter to welco 
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victorious return to England. Independently, how- 
r, of his appreciation of Essex, it was natural that 
» great dramatist should have taken a special interest 
the course of affairs in Ireland, his great patron and 
end, Lord Southampton, holding the distinguished 
sition of General of the Horse in the Earl’s army. 
ere is no record of this drama in the year of its 
nposition, but there is little or rather no doubt that 
was produced on the diminutive boards of the Curtain 
eater in the summer of 1599. It was favorably re- 
ved and the character of Pistol appears to have been 
cially relished by the audiences. In or before the 
weust of the following year, 1600, an unsuccessful 
empt was made to obtain a license for its publication, 
t the only copy of it, printed in the author’s lifetime, 
s a miserably imperfect and garbled one which was 
‘reptitiously published about that time by Millington 
d Busby, and transferred by them very soon afterwards 
Thomas Pavier, the latter reprinting this spurious 
tion in 1602 and 1608. It is curious that Pavier, 
© was so unscrupulous in other instances in the use 
Shakespeare’s name, should have refrained from plac- 
y it on the title-pages of any of those impressions. 
ere are unequivocal indications that the edition of 1600 
s fraudulently printed from a copy made up from notes 
cen at the theater. 

Toward the close of this year, 1599, a renewed at- 
apt was made by the poet to obtain a grant of coat- 
nor to his father. It was now proposed: to impale the 
ns of Shakespeare with those of Arden, and on each 
sasion ridiculous statements were made respecting the 
ims of the two families. Both were really descended 
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from obscure English country yeomen, but the here 
made out that the predecessors of John Shakespeare w 
rewarded by the Crown for distinguished services, and ti 
his wife’s ancestors were entitled to armorial bearim 
Although the poet’s relatives at a later date assumed 
right to the coat suggested for his father in 1596, 
does not appear that either of the proposed grants \ 
ratified by the college, and certainly nothing more 
heard of the Arden impalement. 

The Sonnets, first mentioned in the previous year, 
now again brought into notice. They had eviden 
obtained a recognition in literary circles, but restrict 
suggestions had possibly been made to the recipients, f 
as previously observed, when Jaggard, in 1599, iss 
a tiny volume under the fanciful title of The Passion 
Pilgrim, he was apparently not enabled to secure m 
than two of them. These are in the first part of the bo 
the second being entitled Sonnets to Sundry Notes 
Music, but Shakespeare’s name is not attached to 
latter division. The publisher seems to have had | 
materials of any description that he could venture 
insert under either title, for, in order to make someth 
like a book with them, he adopted the very unu: 
course of having nearly the whole of the tract prir 
upon one side only of each leaf. Not keeping a shop 
entrusted the sale to Leake, who was then the owner 
the copyright of Venus and Adonis, and who publis 
an edition of that poem in the same year, the two 1 
volumes no doubt being displayed together on the 
of the latter at the Greyhound in St. Paul’s Churchy 
With the exception of the two sonnets above all 
to, and a few verses taken from the already publi: 
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medy of Love’s Labor’s Lost, Jaggard’s callection 
es not include a single line that can be positively 
eribed to the pen of the great dramatist, but much 
at has been ascertained to have been the composition 
* others. The entire publication bears evident marks 
* an attempted fraud, and it may well be doubted if 
1y of its untraced contents, with perhaps three excep- 
ons, justify the announcement of the title-page. The 
ree pieces alluded to are those on the subject of Venus 
wd Adonis, and these, with the beautiful little poem called 
he Lover’s Complaint, may be included in the significant 
cetera by which Meres clearly implies that Shakespeare 
as the author of other poetical essays besides those which 
» enumerates. 

It is extremely improbable that Shakespeare, in that 
ze of small London and few publishers, could have 
en ignorant of the use made of his name in the first 
ition of the Passionate Pilgrim. Although he may, 
ywever, have been displeased at Jaggard’s unwarrantable 
yduct in the matter, it appears that he took no strenu- 
is measures to induce him to disavow or suppress the 
cription in the title-page of that work. There was, it is 
ue, no legal remedy, but there is reason for believing that, 
this case, at least, a personal remonstrance would have 
en effective. Owing, perhaps, to the apathy exhibited 
y Shakespeare on this occasion, a far more remarkable 
eration in the same kind of knavery was perpetrated 
the latter part of the following year by the publisher 
the First Part of the Life of Sir John Oldcastle, 1600, 
play mainly concerned with the romantic adventures 
‘Lord Cobham. Although this drama is known not 
ily to have been composed by other dramatists, but also 
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to have belonged to a theatrical company with who 
Shakespeare had then no manner of connection, it wi 
unblushingly announced as his work by the publishe 
Thomas Pavier, a shifty bookseller, residing at tk 
grotesque sign of the Cat and Parrots near the Roy; 
Exchange. Two editions were issued in the same yee 
by Pavier, the one most largely distributed being th: 
which was assigned to the pen,of the great dramatist, ar 
another to which no writer’s name is attached. As the 
are no means of ascertaining which of these editions 
the first in order of publication, it is impossible to sa 
with certainty whether the introduction of Shakespeare 
name was an afterthought, or if it were withdrawn fi 
a special reason, perhaps either at his instigation or : 
that of the real authors. It is most likely, however, th: 
the anonymous impression was the first that was publishe 
that the ascribed edition was the second, and that the 
was no cancel of the poet’s name in either. 

The most celebrated theater the world has ever se 
was now to receive a local habitation and a name. ‘TTI 
wooden structure belonging to the Burbages in Shoredit 
had fallen into desuetude in 1598, and, very early in 159 
they had pulled it down and removed the matenals * 
Southwark, using them in the erection of a new buildir 
which was completed towards the end of the year a1 
opened early in 1600 under the title of the Globe. B 
Jonson’s comedy of Every Man Out of his Humour w 
one of the first plays there exhibited, the author, in : 
epilogue written probably for the occasion, distinct 
appealing to the judgment of “the happier spirits 
this faire-fild Globe” (ed. 1600). Among the Shake 
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arean dramas acted at the old Globe before its destruc- 
m by fire in 1613 may be mentioned, Romeo and Juliet, 
ichard the Second, King Lear, Troilus and Cressida, 
sricles, Othello, M. acbeth, and The Winter’s Tale. 
Shakespeare’s company acted before Queen Elizabeth 
Richmond Palace on Twelfth Night and Shrove Sun- 
yy; 1600, and at Whitehall on December 26. On March 
they were at Somerset House, and there performed, 
fore Lord Hunsdon and some foreign ambassadors, 
other drama on the subject of Oldcastle. A few weeks 
ter the last occurrence, the poet, who was then in London, 
ought an action against one John Clayton to recover 
e sum of £7, and duly succeeded in obtaining a verdict 
his favor. This is one of the several evidences that 
stinctly prove the great dramatist to have been a man 
“business, thoroughly realizing the necessity of careful 
ention to his pecuniary affairs. Here we have the highest 
ample of all to tell us that the financial discretion is 
t incompatible with the possession of literary genius. 
One of the most exquisite of Shakespeare’s comedies, 
> You Like It, was most likely produced in the summer 
this year, and was, as might be expected, favorably 
seived. The celebrated speech of Jacques on the seven 
es of man would have had an appropriate significance 
en uttered below the Latin motto under the sign of 
> Globe Theater, but the coincidence was no doubt ac- 
lental. An attempt to publish this drama was frus- 
ited by an appeal to the Stationers’ Company, a fact 
‘ich testifies to its popularity; and one of its ditties was 
-to music by Thomas Morley, an eminent composer of 
> day, who published it, with some others of a cognate 
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description, in his First Booke of Ayres, or Little Sh 
Songs, a small thin folio volume printed at London 
the same year, 1600. 

According to a tradition mentioned by several write 
of the last century, there was a character in As You Li 
Ié that was performed by the author of the comed 
“Qne of Shakespeare’s younger brothers,” says Oldy 
“who lived to a good old age, even some years, as 
compute, after the restoration of King Charles II, wou 
in his younger days come to London to visit his broth 
~ Will, as he called him, and be a spectator of him as : 
actor in some of his own plays. This custom, as } 
brother’s fame enlarged, and his dramatic entertainmen 
grew the greatest support of our principal, if not | 
all our theaters, he continued, it seems, so long ofter | 
brother’s death, as even to the latter end of his own Iii 
The curiosity at this time of the most noted actors 
learn something from him of his brother, etc., they just 
held him in the highest veneration; and it may be w 
believed, as there was besides a kinsman and descendant 
the family, who was then a celebrated actor among the 
this opportunity made them greedily inquisitive im 
every little circumstance, more especially in his drama’ 
character, which his brother could relate of him. But ] 
it seems, was so stricken in years, and possibly his memo 
so weakened with infirmities, which might make him t 
easier pass for a man of weak intellects, that he could g 
them but little ight into their inquiries; and all tk 
could be recollected from him of his brother Will in tl 
station was the faint, general, and almost lost ideas 
had of having once seen him act a part in one of his o 
comedies, wherein, being to personate a decrepit old mé 
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» wore a long beard, and appeared so weak and drooping 
nd unable to walk, that he was forced to be supported 
ad carried by another person to a table, at which he was 
ated among some company who were eating, and one 
f them sung a song.” This account contains several 
iscrepancies, but there is reason for believing that it 
cludes a glimmering of truth which is founded on an 
lier tradition. 

The carliest notice of the comedy of Much Ado About 
‘othing occurs in the entry in which we also first hear 
f As You Like It. Its attempted publication was 
opped by an application made by the Stationers’ Com- 
any on or before August 4, 1600, but, on the 23rd of 
ie same month, Wise and Aspley succeeded in obtain- 
@ a license. It is not known if the prohibition was 
rected against the latter publication and afterwards 
moved, or whether it refers to a fraudulent attempt 
y some other bookseller to issue a surreptitious copy. 
Ithough Much Ado About Nothing was not reprinted 
. the author’s lifetime, there is no doubt of its continued 
opularity. 

The scene of this comedy is laid in Messina, but the 
tire on the constables obviously refers to those of the 
ngland of the author’s own time. Aubrey, whose 
atements are always to be cautiously received, asserts 
at Shakespeare “happened to take” the “humor” of 
1e of them “at Grendon in Bucks, which is in the road 
om London to Stratford, and there was living that con- 
able about 1642.” The eccentric biographer no doubt 
fers to Dogberry or Verges, but if the poet really 
ud a special individual in his mind when portraying 
ther of those characters, it is not likely that the Gren- 
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for unless he had attained an incredible age in the ye 
1642, he would have been too young for the prototyp 
It is far more likely that the satire was generally appli 
able to the English constables of the author’s period, 
such as were those in the neighborhood of London 
the time of his arrival there, and who are so graphical 
thus described in a letter from Lord Burghley to § 
Francis Walsingham, written in 1586,—‘‘as I came fro 
London homeward in my coach, I saw at every town 
end the number of ten or twelve standing with lon 
staves, and, until I came to Enfield, I thought no oth 
of them but that they had stayed for avoiding of the rai 
or to drink at some alehouses, for so they did stand und 
pentices at alehouses; but at Enfield, finding a dozen — 
a plump when there was no rain, I bethought myself th 
they were appointed as watchmen for the apprehendir 
of such as are missing; and thereupon I called some « 
them to me apart, and asked them wherefore they stot 
there, and one of them answered, to take three your 
men; and, demanding how they should know t 
persons,—Marry, said they, one of the parties hath 
hooked nose; and have you, quoth I, no other mar 
No, said they. Surely, sir, these watchmen stand 
openly in plumps as no suspected person will come ne 
them, and if they be no better instructed but to find thr 
persons by one of them having a hooked nose, they m: 
miss thereof.” 

It was toward the close of the present year, 1600, 
at some time in the following one, that Shakespeare, f 
the first and only time, came forward in the avow 
character of a philosophical writer. One Robert Chest 
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és the author of a long end tedious poem, which was 
sued in 1601, under the title of,—Love’s Martyr or 
‘osalins Complaint, allegorically shadowing the truth of 
ove in the constant fate of the Phenix and Turtle, 
nd to these are added some new compositions of 
werall moderne writers, whose names are subscribed to 
wir severall workes, upon the first subject; viz., the 
hanix and Turtle. The latter were stated, in a separate 
tle page, to have been “done by the best and chiefest 
f our moderne writers, with their names subscribed to 
veir particular workes; never before extant; and now 
rst consecrated by them all generally to the love and 
erite of the true-noble knight, Sir John Salisburie”’,— 
ie names of Shakespeare, Marston, Chapman, and Jonson 
sing: attached to the recognized pieces of this latter series. 
he contribution of the great dramatist is a remarkable 
oem in which he makes a notice of the obsequies of the 
heenix and turtle-dove subservient to the delineation of 
viritual union. It is generally thought that, in his own 
orks, Chester meditated a personal allegory, but, if that 
» the case, there is nothing to indicate that Shakespeare 
articipated in the design, nor even that he had endured 
1e punishment of reading Love’s Martyr. 

The commencement of this year, 1601, is memorable 
xr the development and suppression of the Essex con- 
viracy, one of the most singular events of the Queen’s 
‘ign, and one in which Shakespeare’s company was 
ansiently implicated. The general history of this re- 
arkable movement is too familiar to us all to sanction 
s repetition, but it is not so generally known that the 
arl’s friends, in their anxiety to seize every opportunity 
f influencing public opinion in favor of their schemes, 
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negotiated with the Lord Chamberlain’s Servants fe 
the representation at the Globe Theater of a drama tha 
evinced a political significance in its treatment of th 
deposition of Richard II. The conspirators had selecte 
as the one most suitable for their design a play that ha 
been already exhibited on the stage, but, in a discussie 
on the subject with a few of the actors, it was strongl 
urged by the latter that the composition in question ha 
so out-grown its popularity that a serious loss on i 
revival would inevitably accrue; and, under these circun 
stances, it was arranged that forty shillings should t 
paid to the company in augmentation of their receipts o 
the occasion. The interview at which this compromise we 
effected took place on Friday, February 6, a “play c 
the deposing and killing of King Richard,” one whic 
also dealt, it would appear, with a portion of the reig 
of his successor, being represented at the Globe on th 
afternoon of the following day; but none of the perso 
engaged in these transactions had then the remotest ide 
that the latter were to be immediately followed by tl 
premature outbreak of the insurrection. 

The rapidity, indeed, with which events now move 
have most likely hidden from us forever the conten 
porary light in which the proceedings at the Glol 
were viewed; but that the public exhibition at th 
juncture of the history of the deposition of Richa 
was an unwonted bold step on the part of the cor 
pany cannot admit of a question. Some of its member 
at all events, and most probably all, must have be 
aware of the Queen’s preternatural  sensitiveness 
everything that related to that history; so that it 
difficult to avoid the impression that the leaders of tl 
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ater shared in the all but universal desire of the 
omunity for the restoration of Essex to power. It 
true that Shakespeare’s friend and colleague, Au- 
ustine Phillipps, in an affidavit sworn before three of 
1e judges eleven days afterwards, assigns the initiative 
f the pecuniary offer to the conspirators, but that offer 
f forty shillings, if viewed on either side as a bribe, 
as certainly too moderate an amount to have overcome 
xe scruples of unwilling agents in so considerable a risk, 
nd too much reliance should not be placed upon the 
‘rms of a document that may have been signed under 
onditions that admitted of serious peril to the witness 
nd his friends. Now that the game was irretrievably 
st, and the power of a despotic government again 
rpreme, it is most likely that Phillipps dexterously 
uid as little about the affair as he dared, and yet just 
a0ugh to save himself and the other actors at the Globe 
rom being, to use an expressive phrase of the time, 
wrecked on the Essex coast.” That they altogether 
scaped this calamity may be gathered from the fact that 
1ey performed before the Queen at Richmond Palace 
n Shrove Tuesday, February 24, the very evening before 
1e Jamented death of Essex; but it should be borne in 
ind that the selection of that movable feast-day for the 
erformance was merely owing to the following of a long- 
‘tablished custom, not the result of a special order; and 
Jizabeth, now that the dangers to which she had been 
<posed were over, had too much wisdom, whatever she 
ay have known or thought respecting their doings on 
1e seventh, to make an impolitic display of superfluous 
nimosities. Least of all is it probable that she would 
ave been inclined, excepting in a case of dire emergency, 
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to have visited her displeasure upon the humble minist 
of one of her favorite amusements, persons, moreover, 1 
were then regarded in about the same light with juggl! 
and buffoons. As to her appearance at a theatrical rep3 
sentation the night before the execution, that was not mc 
unseemly than her amusing herself by playing on t 
virginals the following morning, all this outward hea: 
lessness emanating from a determination to assm 
before the court a demeanor of indifference to t 
cruel destiny of her quondam favorite. 

That the poet was intimately acquainted, so far at lee 
as the extreme social distinctions of the age permitte 
with some of the leading members. of the conspiracy, m 
be fairly assumed. It is all but impossible that he shot 
not have been well-known to the readily-accessible Ess 
—the object of the graceful compliment in the last act 
King Henry the Fifth,—one who was not only dist 
guished by his widely extended impartial and generce 
patronage of literature and its votaries, but the bos« 
friend of Shakespeare’s own Mecenas. Then there wi 
the Earl of Rutland, the frequent companion of the lat 
at the public theaters, and Sir Charles Percy, who, o1 
a few weeks before the performance at the Globe, | 
shown how deeply he had been impressed by the hun 
of the Second Part of Henry the Fourth. But there 
no evidence that tends to associate the great dramat 
with any kind of participation in the furtherance of - 
objects of the conspirators beyond, of course, the natu 
inference that he shared with his colleagues the respon 
bility of their theatrical proceedings on February 7. 

Apart from all this, even if it were thought poss’ 
that Shakespeare could have been altogether ignorant 
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- treasonable designs of Essex and Southampton, there 
an be no doubt that his obligations to and relations with 
ne latter, irrespective of other considerations, made him 
sgard the memorable events of the following day,—in 
hatever way they may have come to his knowledge, 
ther partially as an eye-witness or otherwise,—with feel- 
igs of the deepest anxiety and personal interest. The 
istory of that Sunday thus becomes in a manner a portion 
f his own biography. 

The poet’s father,—Mr. Johannes Shakspeare, as he 
‘called in the register,—was buried at Stratford-on-Avon 
n September 8, 1601; having no doubt expired a few 
ays previously at his residence in Henley Street, which 
; noticed so recently as 1597 as being then in his oc- 
upation. He is mentioned as having been concerned with 
thers in the former year in the discussion of matters 
aspecting an action brought by Sir Edward Greville 
gainst the town, so there are no reasons for believing 
mat his latest years were accompanied by decrepitude. 
n all probability the old man died intestate, and the 
reat dramatist appears to have succeeded, as his eldest 
m and heir-at-law, to the ownership of the freehold 
snements in Henley Street. It is not likely that~ the 
idow acquired more than her right to dower in that 
roperty but there can be no hesitation in assuming that 
reh a claim would have been merged in a liberal allow- 
ace from her son. 

Twelfth Night, the perfection of English comedy and 
1e most fascinating drama in the language, was produced 
1 the season of 1601-2, most probably on January 5. 
‘here is preserved a curious notice of its performance in 
1e following month before the benchers of the Middle 
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Temple in their beautiful hall, nearly the only buildin 
now remaining in London in which it is known that an 
of Shakespeare’s dramas were represented during th 
author’s lifetime. The record of this interesting occu: 
rence is embedded in the minutely written contemporar 
diary of one John Manningham, a student at that inn c 
court, who appears to have been specially impressed wit 
the character of Malvolio. “A good practice in it,” I 
observes, “to make the steward believe his lady wido 
was in love with him, by counterfeiting a letter as fro1 
his lady in general terms, telling him what she liked be: 
in him, and prescribing his gesture in smiling, his appare 
etc., and then, when he came to practice, making hn 
believe they took him to be mad.” This representation c 
Twelfth Night took place at the Feast of the Purification 
February 2, one of the two grand festival days of th 
lawyers, on which occasion professional actors were al 
nually engaged at the Middle Temple, the then liber: 
sum of ten pounds being given to them for a sing 
performance. There is no doubt that the comedy we 
performed by the Lord Chamberlain’s servants, and ver 
little that Shakespeare himself was one of the actors wh 
were engaged. T'welfth Night was appreciated at 
early period as one of the author’s most popular creation 
There is not only the testimony of Manningham in i 
favor, but Leonard Digges, in the verses describing th 
most attractive of Shakespeare’s acting dramas, express 
alludes to the estimation in which the part of Malvol 
was held by the frequenters of the theater. 

The Queen kept her Court at Whitehall in the Chris 
mas of 1601-1602, and, during the holidays, four play 
one of them most probably Twelfth Night, were exhi 
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ed before her by Shakespeare’s company. In the fol- 
wing May, the great dramatist purchased from the 
ombes, for the sum of £320, one hundred and seven 
eres of land near Stratford-on-Avon, but, owing to his 
psence from that town, the conveyance was delivered 
or his use to his brother Gilbert. It is not likely, indeed, 
jat he visited the locality within any brief period after 
lis transaction, for otherwise the counterpart of the in- 
enture, which was duly engrossed in complete readiness 
xr the purchaser’s attestation, would hardly have been 
ermitted to remain without his signature. But this was 
ot the only legal business of the year in which the poet 
as interested. It appears that a flaw had been discovered 
: the validity of his title to New Place, the vendor’s rela- 
ve, Hercules Underhill, possessing some unknown kind of 
terest that had not been effectually barred by the terms 
f the conveyance. In order to meet this difficulty it was 
ecessary for a fine to be levied through which the ab- 
lute ownership of the purchaser should be recognized 
y Hercules, and of so much importance was this con- 
dered that, upon the deforciant representing in June, 
602, that the state of his health prevented his undertaking 
journey to London, a special commission was arranged 
ar obtaining his acknowledgment. This important ratifi- 
ation was procured in Northamptonshire in the following 
ictober, Shakespeare no doubt being responsible for the 
msiderable expenditure that must have been incurred by 
1ese transactions, which, there is reason to_ believe, 
ere conducted exclusively by his own professional ad- 
sers. 

The pecuniary resources of Shakespeare must now 
ave been very considerable, for, notwithstanding the 
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serious expenditure incurred by this last acquisition, 
few months afterwards he is recorded as the purchase 
of a small copyhold estate near his country residence 
On September 28, 1602, at a Court Baron of th 
Manor of Rowington, one Walter Getley transferred t 
the poet a cottage and garden which were situated i 
Chapel Lane opposite the lower grounds of New Place 
They covered the space of a quarter of an acre 
with a frontage in the lane of forty feet, and wer 
held practically in fee simple at the annual rental o 
two shillings and sixpence. It appears from the roll tha 
Shakespeare did not attend the manorial court then hel 
at Rowington, there being a stipulation that the estat 
should remain in the hands of the lady of the manor unt 
he appeared in person to complete the transaction wit 
the usual formalities. At a later period he was admitte 
to the copyhold, and then he surrendered it to the use 0 
himself for life, with a remainder to his two daughte 
in fee. The cottage was replaced about the year 169 
by a brick and tiled building, and no representation ¢ 
the original tenement is known to be in existence. TI 
latter, in all probability, had, like most other cottages F 
Stratford-on-Avon in the poet’s time, a thatched roof suq 
ported by mud walls. The adjoining boundary wall thi 
enclosed the vicarage garden on the lane side continue 
to be one of mud until the latter part of the eighteent 
century. 

In the spring of this year, 1602, the tragedy, know 
originally under the title of The Revenge of Hamle 
Prince of Denmark, was in course of representation k 
the Lord Chamberlain’s players at the Globe Theate 
and had then, in all probability, been recently compose 
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s popularity led to an unsuccessful attempt by Roberts, 
London publisher, to include it among his dramatic 
sues, but it was not printed until the summer of the fol- 
wing year, 1603, when two booksellers, named Ling and 
‘rundell, employed an inferior and clumsy writer to work 
p, in his own fashion, what scraps of the play had been 
urtively obtained from shorthand notes or other mem- 
randa into the semblance of a perfect drama, which they 
ad the audacity to publish as Shakespeare’s own work. 
t is possible, however, that the appearance of this sur- 
sptitious edition, which contains several abnormous varia- 
ons from the complete work, may have led the sharers 
f the theater to be less averse to the publication of their 
wn copy. At all events, Ling in some way obtained an 
uthentic transcript of the play in the following year, 
nd it was ‘‘newly imprinted” by Roberts for that pub- 
sher, ‘“‘enlarged to almost as much againe as it was, 
ecording to the true and perfect coppie,” 1604. The 
ppearance of subsequent editions and various early no- 
ces evince the favor in which the tragedy was held by 
ie public in the time of its author. The hero was ad- 
irably portrayed by Burbage, and has ever since, as 
en, been accepted as the leading character of the greatest 
stor of the passing day. It is worth notice that the 
cident of Hamlet leaping into Ophelia’s grave, now 
maetimes omitted, was considered in Burbage’s time 
» be one of the most striking features of the 
sted tragedy; and there is a high probability that 
singular little by-play drollery, enacted by the First 
rave-digger, was also introduced at the Globe perform- 
ices. ‘The once popular stage-trick of that personage 
king off a number of waistcoats one after the other, 
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previously to the serious commencement of his work, is: 
an artifice which has only been laid aside in compara-- 
tively recent years. 

In February, 1603, Roberts, one of the Shakespearean 
printers, attempted to obtain a license for an impression’ 
of the play of Troilus and Cressida, then in the course of 
representation by the Lord Chamberlain’s servants. The 
subject had been dramatized by Decker and Chettle for 
the Lerd Admiral’s servants in 1599, but although the 
two companies may have been then, as in former years, 
on friendly terms, there is no probability that their copy- 
rights were exchangeable, so that the application made 
by Roberts is not likely to refer to the jointly-written 
drama. When that printer applied for a license for the 
publication of the new tragedy, he had not obtained, nor 
is there any reason for believing that he ever succeeded 
in procuring, the company’s sanction to his projected 
speculation. At all events, Shakespeare’s Troilus and 
Cressida was not printed until early in the year 1609, 
when two other publishers, Bonian and Walley, having 
surreptitiously procured a copy, ventured on its publica- 
tion, and, in the hope of attracting purchasers, they had 
the audacity to state, in an unusual preface, that it had 
never been represented on the stage. ‘They even appeared 
to exult in having treacherously obtained a manuscript 
of the tragedy, but the triumph of their artifices was of 
brief duration. The deceptive temptation they offered 
of novelty must have been immediately exposed, and a 
pressure was no doubt exerted upon them by the company. 
who probably withdrew their opposition on payment of 
compensation, for, by January 28, the printers had re 
ceived a license from the Lord Chamberlain for the pub 
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lication. The preface was then entirely canceled, and 
the falsity of the assertion that T'roilus and Cressida had 
never been acted was conspicuously admitted by the re- 
issue professing to appear “as it was acted by the King’s 
Majesty’s Servants at the Globe,”—when is not stated. 
The suppressed preface could hardly have been written 
had the drama been one of the acting plays of the sea- 
son of 1608-1609, and, indeed, the whole tenor of that 
preamble is against the validity of such an assumption. 
There can be little doubt that Troilus and Cressida 
was originally produced at the Globe in the winter season 
of 1602-1603. 

The career of the illustrious sovereign, who had so 
highly appreciated the dramas of our national poet, was 
now drawing to an end. Shakespeare’s company, who had 
acted before her at Whitehall on December 26, 1602, were 
summoned to Richmond for another performance on the 
following Candlemas Day, February 2, 1603. The Queen 
was then in a very precarious state of health, and this was 
the last occasion on which the poet could have had the 
opportunity of appearing before her. Elizabeth died on 
March 24, but, among the numerous poetical tributes to 
her memory that were elicited by her decease, there was 
not one from the pen of Shakespeare. 

The poetical apathy exhibited by the great dramatist 
on this occasion, although specially lamented by a con- 
temporary writer, can easily be accounted for in more 
than one way; if, indeed, an explanation is needed beyond 
a reference to the then agitated and bewildered state of 
the public mind. The company to which he belonged 
might have been absent, as several others were at the time, 
on a provincial tour. Again, they were no doubt intent 
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on obtaining the patronage of the new sovereign, an: 
may have fancied that too enthusiastic a display of grie) 
for Elizabeth would have been considered inseparable fron 
a regret for the change of dynasty. However that ma; 
be, James I arrived in London on May 7, 1603, and tex 
days afterwards he granted, by bill of Privy Signet, : 
license to Shakespeare and the other members of his com 
pany to perform in London at the Globe Theater, and 
in the provinces, at town-halls or other suitable buildings 
They itinerated a good deal during the next few months 
records of their performances being found at Bath 
Coventry, Shrewsbury, and Ipswich. It was either in thi 
year, or early in the following one, and under this license 
that the company, including the poet himself, acted at th 
Globe in Ben Jonson’s new comedy of Sejanus. 

The King was staying in December, 1603, at Wilton 
the seat of one of Shakespeare’s patron’s, . Willian 
Herbert, third Earl of Pembroke, and on the second o: 
that month the company had the honor of performing 
before the distinguished party then assembled in tha 
noble mansion. In the following Christmas holidays 
1603-1604, they were acting on several occasions a 
Hampton Court, the play selected for representation o1 
the first evening of the new year being mentioned by on 
of the audience under the name of Robin Goodfellow 
possibly a familiar title of The Midswmmer Night’s Dream 
Their services were again invoked by royalty at Candlema 
and on Shrove Sunday, on the former occasion at Hamp 
ton Court before the Florentine ambassador, and on th 
latter at Whitehall. At this time they were prohibite 
from acting in or near London, in fear that publi 
gatherings might imperil the diminution of the pestilence 
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the King making the company on that account the then 
yery handsome present of thirty pounds. 

Owing in some degree to the severe plague of 1603, 

and more perhaps to royal disinclination, the public 
entry of the King into the metropolis did not take place 
until nearly a year after the death of Elizabeth. It was 
-on March 15, 1604, that James undertook his formal 
march from the Tower to Westminister, amid emphatic 
demonstrations of welcome, and passing every now and 
then under the most elaborate triumphal arches London 
had ever seen. In the royal train were the nine actors 
to whom the special license had been granted the previous 
year, including of course Shakespeare and his three friends, 
Burbage, Hemmings, and Condell. Each of them was 
presented with four yards and a half of scarlet cloth, 
the usual dress allowance to players belonging to the house- 
hold. The poet and his colleagues were termed the King’s 
Servants, and took rank at Court among the Grooms of 
the Chamber. 

Shortly after this event the poet made a visit to Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. It appears, from a declaration filed in 
the local court, that he had sold in that town to one Philip 
Rogers several bushels of malt at various times between 
March 27 and the end of May, 1604, and that the latter 
did not, or could not, pay the debt thus incurred, amount-: 
ing to £1. 15s. 10d. Shakespeare had sold him malt to 
the value of £1. 19s. 10d.,. and, on June 25, Rogers 
borrowed two shillings of the poet at Stratford, making 
in all £2. 1s. 10d. Six shillings of this were afterwards 
paid, and the action was brought to recover the balance. 

In the following August the great dramatist was in 
London, there having been a special order, issued in that 
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month by desire of the King, for every member of the 
company to be in attendance at Somerset House. This 
was on the occasion of the visit of the Spanish ambas- 
sador to England, but it may be perhaps that their pro- 
fessional services were not required, for no notice of them 
has been discovered. 

The tragedy of Othello, originally known under the 
title of The Moor of Venice, is first heard of in 1604, it 
having been performed by the King’s players, who then 
included Shakespeare himself, before the Court, in the 
Banqueting House at Whitehall, on the evening of Hal- 
lowmas day, November 1. This drama was very popular, 
Leonard Digges speaking of the audiences preferring it 
to the labored compositions of Ben Jonson. In 1609, a 
stage-loving parent, one William Bishop, of Shoreditch, 
who had perhaps been taken with the representation of 
the tragedy, gave the name of Othello’s perfect wife to one 
of his twin daughters. A performance at the Globe in the 
April of the following year, 1610, was honored with the 
presence of the German ambassador and his suite, and it 
was again represented at Court before Prince Charles, the 
Princess Elizabeth, and the Elector Palatine, in May, 1613. 
These scattered notices, accidentally preserved, doubtlessly 
out of many others that might have been recorded, are 
indicative of its continuance as an acting play; a result 
that may, without disparagement to the author, be at- 
tributed in some measure to the leading character having ° 
been assigned to the most accomplished tragic actor of 
the day,—Richard Burbage. The name of the first per- 
former of Jago is not known, but there is a curious 
tradition, which can be traced as far back as the close of 
the seventeenth century, to the effect that the part was 
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Briginally undertaken by a popular comedian, and that 
Shakespeare adapted some of the speeches of that character 
to the peculiar talents of the actor. 

The company are found playing at Oxford in the early 
part of the summer of 1604. In the Christmas holidays 
of the same year, on the evening of December 26, the 
-eomedy of Measure for Measure was performed before 
the Court at Whitehall, and if it were written for that 
special occasion, it seems probable that the lines, those in 
which Angelo deprecates the thronging of the multitude 
to royalty, were introduced out of special consideration to 
James I, who, as is well known, had a great dislike to 
encountering crowds of people. ‘The lines in the mouth 
of Angelo appear to be somewhat forced, while their 
metrical disposition is consistent with the idea that they 
might have been the result of an afterthought. 

Shakespeare’s company performed a number of dramas 
before the Court early in the followmg year, 1605, in- 
cluding several of “his own. About the same time a 
curious old play, termed The London Prodigal, which had 
been previously acted by them, was impudently submitted 
by Nathaniel Butter to the reading public as one of the 
compositions of the great dramatist. On May 4, a few 
days before his death, the poet’s colleague, Augustine 
Phillips, made his will, leaving “to my fellowe, William 
Shakespeare, a thirty shillinges peece in goold.” And 
in the following July, Shakespeare made the largest, and, 
in a monetary sense very likely the most judicious, pur- 
chase he ever completed, giving the sum of £440 for the 
unexpired term of the moiety of a valuable lease of the 
tithes of Stratford, Old Stratford, Bishopton and Wel- 


combe. 
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On October 9 in the same year, 1605, Shakespeare’s 
company, having previously traveled as far as Barnstaple, 
gave another performance before the Mayor and Cor- 
poration of Oxford. If the poet, as was most likely the 


case, was one of the actors on the occasion, he would 


have been lodging at the Crown Inn, a wine-tavern kept 
by one John Davenant, who had taken out his license in 
the previous year, 1604. The landlord was a_ highly 
respectable man, filling in succession the chief municipal 
offices, but, although of a peculiarly grave and saturnine 
disposition, he was, as recorded by Wood in 1692, “an ad- 
mirer and lover of the plays and play-makers, especially 
Shakespeare, who frequented his house in his journies be- 
tween Warwickshire and London.” His wife is described 
by the same writer as “a very beautiful woman, of a good 
wit and conversation.” Early in the following year the 
latter presented her husband with a son, who was chris- 
tened at St. Martin’s Church on March 3, 1606, receiving 
there the name of William. They had several other 
children, and their married life was one of such exceptional 
harmony that it elicited the unusual honor of metrical 
tributes. A more devoted pair the city of Oxford had 
never seen, and John Davenant, in his will, 1622, ex- 
pressly desires that he should be “buryed in the parish 
of St. Martin’s in Oxford as nere my wife as the place 
will give leave where shee lyeth.” 

It was the general belief in Oxford, in the latter part 
of the seventeenth century, that Shakespeare was Wil- 
liam Davenant’s godfather, and there is no reason for 
questioning the accuracy of the tradition. Anthony 
Wood alludes to the special regard in which the poet was 
held by the worthy innkeeper, while the christian name 
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that was selected was a new one in the family of the 
latter. There was also current in the same town a fav- 
orite anecdote, in which a person was warned not to 
speak of his godfather lest he should incur the risk of 
breaking the Third Commandment. This was a kind of 
representative story, one which could be told of any 
‘individual at the pleasure of the narrator, and it is found 
in the generic form in a collection of tavern pleasantries 
made by Taylor, the Water-Poet, in 1629. This last 
fact alone is sufficient to invest a personal application 
with the gravest doubt, and to lead to the inference that 
the subsequent version related of Shakespeare was alto- 
gether unauthorized. If so, there can be little doubt that 
with the spurious tale originated its necessary foundation, 
—the oft-repeated intimation that Sir William Davenant 
was the natural son of the great dramatist. The latter 
surmise is first heard of in one of the manuscripts of 
Aubrey, written in or before the year 1680, in which he 
says, after mentioning the Crown tavern,—‘Mr. William 
Shakespeare was wont to goe into Warwickshire once a 
yeare, and did commonly in his journey lye at this house 
in Oxen, where he was exceedingly respected.” He then 
proceeds to tell us that Sir William, considering himself 
equal in genius to Shakespeare, was not averse to being 
taken for his son, and would occasionally make these 
confessions in his drinking bouts with Sam Butler and 
other friends. The writer’s language is obscure, and 
might have been thought to mean simply that Davenant 
wished to appear in the light of a son in the poetical 
acceptation of the term, but the reckless gossip must 
needs add that Sir William’s mother not only “had a 
very light report,” but was looked upon in her own day 
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as a perfect Thais. Sufficient is known of the family 
history of the Davenants, and of their social position 
and respectability, to enable us to be certain that this 
onslaught upon the lady’s reputation is a scandalous 
mis-statement. Anthony Wood also, the conscientious 
Oxonian biographer, who had the free use of Aubrey’s 
papers, eliminates every kind of insinuation against the 
character of either Shakespeare or Mrs. Davenant. He 
may have known from reliable sources that there could 
have been no truth in the alleged illegitimacy, and any- 
how he no doubt had the independent sagacity to observe 
that the reception of the libel involved extravagant ad- 
missions. It would require us to believe that the guilty 
parties, with incredible callousness, united at the font to 
perpetuate their own recollection of the crime; and this 
in the presence of the injured husband, who must be 
presumed to have been then, and throughout his life, 
unconscious of a secret which was so insecurely kept that 
it furnished ample materials for future slander. Even 
Aubrey himself tacitly concedes that the scandal had not 
transpired in the poet’s time, for he mentions the great 
respect in which the latter was held at Oxford. Then, 
as if to make assurance to posterity doubly sure, there 
is preserved at Alnwick Castle a very elaborate manuscript 
poem on the Oxford gossip of the time of James I, in- 
cluding especially everything that could be raked up 
against its innkeepers and taverns, and in that manu- 
script there is no mention either of the Crown Inn or of 
the Davenants. 

It is, indeed, easy to perceive that we should never 
have heard any scandal respecting Mrs. Davenant, if she 
had not been noted in her own time, and for long after- 
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wards, for her exceptional personal attractions. Her 
history ought to be a consolation to ugly girls, that is to 
say, if the existence of such rarities as the latter be not 
altogether mythical. Listen to the antique words of 
Flecknoe, 1654, referring to Lord Exeter’s observation 
that the world spoke kindly of none but people of the 
ordinary types. “There is no great danger,” he writes, 
even of the latter escaping censure, “calumny being so 
universal a trade now, as every one is of it; nor is there 
any action so good they cannot find a bad name for, nor 
entail upon ’t an ill intention; insomuch as one was so 
injurious to his mistress’s beauty not long since to say,— 
she has more beauty than becomes the chaste.” 

A considerable portion of this year, 1606, was spent 
by the King’s company in provincial travel. They were 
at Oxford in July, at Leicester in August, at Dover in 
September, and, at some unrecorded periods, at Maid- 
stone, Saffron Walden, and Marlborough. Before the 
winter had set in they had returned to London, and in 
the Christmas holidays, on the evening of December 26, 
the tragedy of King Lear, some of the incidents of which 
were adopted from one or more older dramas on the same 
legend, was represented before King James at Whitehall, 
having no doubt been produced at the Globe in the sum- 
mer of that year. No record of the character of its 
reception by the Court has been preserved, but it must have 
been successful at the theater for the booksellers, late in 
the November of the following year, made an arrange- 
ment with the company to enable them to obtain the 
sanction of the Master at the Revels for the publication 
of the tragedy, two editions of which shortly afterwards 
appeared, both dated in 1608. In these issues the author’s 
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name is curiously given in one line of large type at the: 
very commencement of each title-page, a singular and even | 
unique testimony to the popularity of a dramatic author: 
of the period. 

The poet’s eldest daughter, Susanna, then in her 
twenty-fifth year, was married at Stratford-on-Avon on. 
June 5, 1607, to John Hall, M.A., a physician who 
afterwards rose to great provincial eminence. He was 
born in the year 1575, and was most probably connected 
with the Halls of Acton, co. Middlesex, but he was not 
a native of that village. In his early days, as was usual 
with the more highly educated youths of the time, he 
had traveled on the continent, and attained a proficiency 
in the French language. The period of his arrival at 
Stratford-on-Avon is unknown, but, from the absence 
of all notice of him in the local records previously to 
his marriage, it may be ‘presumed that his, settlement 
there had not then been of long duration. It might 
even have been the result of his engagement with the 
poet’s daughter. He appears to have taken up his first 
Stratford abode in a road termed the Old Town, a street 
leading from the churchyard to the main portion of the 
borough. With the further exceptions that, in 1611, his 
name is found in a list of supporters to a highway bill, 
and that, in 1612, he commenced leasing from the Cor- 
poration a small piece of wooded land on the outskirts 
of the town, nothing whatever is known of his career 
during the lifetime of Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare’s company were playing at Oxford on 
September 7, 1607, and towards the close of the same 
year he lost his brother Edmund, who, on Thursday, 
December $1, was buried at Southwark, in the church of 
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St. Saviour’s, “with a forenoone knell of the great bell.” 
Tt may fairly be assumed that the burial in the church, 
a mark of respect which was seldom paid to an actor, and 
which added very considerably to the expenses of the 
funeral, resulted from the poet’s own affectionate direc- 
tions ; while the selection of the morning for the ceremony, 
then unusual at St. Saviour’s; may have arisen from a wish 
to give some of the members of the Globe company the 
opportunity of attendance. Edmund Shakespeare was 
in the twenty-eighth year of his age at the time of his 
death, and is described in the register as a player. There 
ean be little doubt that he was introduced to the stage by 
the great dramatist, but, from the absence of professional 
notice of him, it may be concluded that he did not attain 
to much theatrical eminence. 
Elizabeth, the only child of the Halls, was born in 
February, 1608, an event which conferred on Shake- 
speare the dignity of grandfather. The poet lived to 
see her attain the engaging age of eight, and the fact of 
his entertaining a great affection for her does not require 
the support of probability derived from his traditionally 
recorded love of children. If he had not been extremely 
fond of the little girl, it is not likely that he would have 
specifically bequeathed so mere a child nearly the whole 
of his plate in addition to a valuable contingent interest 
in his pecuniary estate. It appears, from the records of 
some chancery proceedings, that she inherited in after 
life the shrewd business qualities of her grandfather, but, 
with this exception, nothing is known of her disposition 
or character. 
In the spring of the year 1608, the apparently inartifi- 
cial drama of Pericles was represented at the Globe Theater. 
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It seems to have been well received, and Edward Blount, 
a London bookseller, lost no time in obtaining the per- 
sonal sanction of Sir George Buck, the Master of the 
Revels, for its publication, but the emoluments derived 
from the stage performances were probably too large for 
the company to incur the risk of their being diminished 
by the circulation of the printed drama. Blount was 
perhaps either too friendly or too conscientious to persist 
in his designs against the wishes of the actors, and it 
was reserved for a less respectable publisher to issue the 
first edition of Pericles early in the following year, 1609, 
an impression followed by another surreptitious one in 
1611. As Blount, the legitimate owner of the copyright, 
was one of the proprietors of the first folio, it may safely 
be inferred that the editors of that work did not con- 
sider that the poet’s share in the composition of Pericles 
was sufficiently large to entitle it to a place in their col- 
lection. This curious drama has, in fact, the appearance 
of being an earlier production, one to which, in its pres- 
ent form, Shakespeare was merely responsible for a number 
of re-castings and other improvements. 

About the time that Pericles was so well received at 
the Globe, the tragedy of Antony and Cleopatra was in 
course of performance at the same theater, but, although 
successful, it did not equal the former in popularity. It 
was, however, sufficiently attractive for Blount to secure 
the consent of the Master of the Revels to its publication, 
and also for the company to frustrate his immediate de- 
sign. 

Almost simultaneously with the contemplated pub- 
lication of the admirable tragedy last mentioned, an 
insignificant piece, of some little merit but no dramatic 
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power, entitled The Yorkshire Tragedy, was dishonestly 
introduced to the public as having been “written by 
W. Shakespeare.” It was “printed by R. B. for 
‘Thomas Pavier” in 1608, the latter being a well-known 
unscrupulous publisher of the day, but it is of consider- 
able interest as one of the few domestic tragedies of the 
kind and period that have descended to us, as well as 
from the circumstance of its having been performed by 
Shakespeare’s company at the Globe Theater. When 
originally produced, it appears to have had the title of 
All’s One, belonging to a series of four diminutive plays 
that were consecutively acted by the company as a single 
performance in lieu of a regular five-act-drama. This was 
a curious practice of the early stage of which there are 
several other examples. The Yorkshire Tragedy, the 
only one of this Globe series now preserved, was founded 
on a real occurrence which happened in the spring of 
the year 1605,—one of those exceptionally terrible 
murders that every now and then electrify and sadden 
the public. A Yorkshire squire of good family, mad- 
dened by losses resulting from a career of dissipation, 
having killed two of his sons, unsuccessfully attempted 
the destruction of his wife and her then sole remaining 
child. The event created a great sensation in London 
at the time, and it is most likely that this drama on the 
subject was produced at the theater shortly after the 
occurrence, or, at least, before the public excitement 
respecting it had subsided. This is probable, not merely 
from the haste with which it was apparently written, but 
from its somewhat abrupt termination indicating that it 
was completed before the execution of the murderer at 
York in August, 1605. It appears to have been the crim- 
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inal’s professed object to blot out the family in sight of 
their impending ruin, intending perhaps to consummate the 
work by suicide, but he exhibited at the last some kind of 
desire to atone for his unnatural cruelty. In order to 
save the remnant of the family estates for the benefit of 
his wife and surviving child, he refused to plead to the 
indictment, thus practically electing to suffer the then in- 
evitable and fearful alternative of being pressed to death. 

It is not unlikely that the publisher of The Yorkshire 
Tragedy took advantage of the departure of Shakespeare 
from London to perpetrate his nominated fraud, for the 
poet’s company were traveling on the southern coast about 
the time of its appearance. A few months later the great 
dramatist was destined to lose his mother, the Mary Arden 
of former days, who was buried at Stratford-on-Avon on 
September 9, 1608. He would naturally have desired, if 
possible, to attend the funeral, and it is nearly certain that 
he was at his native town in the following month. On 
October 16 he was the principal godfather at the baptism 
of the William Walker to whom, in 1616, he bequeathed 
“twenty shillings in gold.” This child was the son of 
Henry Walker, a mercer and one of the aldermen of the 
town. It should be added that the King’s Servants were 
playing at Coventry on the twenty-ninth of the last-named 
month, and that they acted in the same year upon some 
unknown occasion at Marlborough. 

The records of Stratford exhibit the poet, in 1608 and 
1609, engaged in a suit with a townsman for the recovery 
of a debt. In the August of the former year he com- 
menced an action against one John Addenbroke, but it 
then seems to have been in abeyance for a time, the first 
precept for a jury in the cause being dated December 21, 
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1608 ; after which there was another delay, possibly in the 
hope of the matter being amicably arranged, a peremptory 
summons to the same jury having been issued on February 
15, in the following year. A verdict was then given in 
favor of the poet for £6 and £1. 4s. costs, and execution 
went forth against the defendant ; but the sergeant-at-mace 
returning that he was not to be found within the liberty 
of the borough, Shakespeare proceeded against a person of 
the name of Horneby, who had become bail for Adden- 
broke. This last process is dated on June 7, 1609, so that 
nearly a year elapsed during the prosecution of the suit.” 
It must not be assumed that the great dramatist attended 
personally to these matters, although of course the pro- 
ceedings were carried on under his instructions. The pre- 
cepts, as appears from memoranda in the originals, were 
issued by the poet’s cousin, Thomas Greene, who was then 
residing, under some unknown conditions, at New Place. 
The spring of the year 1609 is remarkable in literary 
history for the appearance of one of the most singular 
volumes that ever issued from the press. It was entered 
at Stationers’ Hall on May 20, and published by one 
Thomas Thorpe under the title of ——Shake-speares Sonnets, 
neuer before imprinted,—the first two words being given 
in large capitals, so that they might attract their full share 
ef public notice. This little book, a very small quarto of 
forty leaves, was sold at what would now be considered the 
trifling price of five-pence. The exact manner in which 
these sonnets were acquired for publication remains a 
mystery, but it is most probable that they were obtained 
from one of the poet’s intimate friends who alone would be 
likely to have copies, not only of so many of those pieces 
but also one of The Lover’s Complaint. However that 
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may be, Thorpe,—the well-wishing adventurer,— was so 
elated with the opportunity of entering into the specula- 
tion that he dedicated the work to the factor in the ac- 
quisition, one Mr. W. H., in language of hyperbolical 
gratitude, wishing him every happiness and an eternity, 
the latter in terms which are altogether inexplicable. The 
surname of the addressee, which has not been recorded, has 
been the subject of numerous futile conjectures; but the 
use of initials in the place of names, especially if they 
referred to private individuals, was then so extremely com- 
mon that it is not necessary to assume that there was an 
intentional reservation. 

At the time that the Sonnets issued from the press the 
author’s company were itinerating in Kent, playing at 
Hythe on May 16 and at New Romney on the following 
day. They were also at Shrewsbury at some unrecorded 
period in the same year, a memorable one in the theatrical 
biography of the great dramatist, for in the following 
December, the eyry of children quitted the Blackfriars 
Theater to be replaced by Shakespeare’s company. The 
latter then included Hemmings, Condell, Burbage, and the 
poet himself. 

The exact period is unknown, but it was in the same 
year, 1609, or not very long afterwards, that Shakespeare 
and two other individuals either commenced or devised ¢ 
law-suit bearing upon a question in which he was interestec 
as a partial owner of the Stratford tithes. Our only in. 
formation on the subject is derived from the draft of a bil 
of complaint, one that was penned under the following cir 
cumstances.—Nearly all the valuable possessions of th 
local college, including the tithes of Stratford-on-Avon 
Old Stratford, Welcombe and Bishopton were granted by 
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Edward VI, a few days before his death in 1553, to the 
Corporation, but the gift was subject to the unexpired 
term of a lease for ninety-two years which had been exe- 
cuted in 1544 by the then proprietors in favor of one Wil- 
liam Barker. The next owner of the lease, John Barker, 
assigned it in 1580 to Sir John Huband, but he reserved 
to himself a rent charge of £27. 13s. 4d., with the usual 
power of reéntry in case of non-payment. The above 
mentioned tithes were of course involved in this liability, 
but, when Shakespeare purchased a moiety of them in 1605, 
it was arranged that his share of that charge should be 
commuted by an annual payment of £5. An observance 
of this condition should have absolved the poet from 
further trouble in the matter, but this unfortunately was not 
the case. When the bill of complaint was drafted there 
were about forty persons who had interests under Barker’s 
jease, and commutations of the shares of the rent-charge 
had only been made in two cases, that is to say, in those 
of the owners of the tithe-moieties. A number of 
the other tenants had expressed their willingness to join in 
an equitable arrangement, provided that it was legally car- 
ried out; but there were some who declined altogether to 
contribute, and hence arose the necessity of taking measures 
to compel them to do so, a few, including Shakespeare, 
having had to pay more than their due proportions to 
avoid the forfeitures of their several estates. The result of 
the legal proceedings, if any were instituted, is not known, 
but there are reasons for believing that the movement 
terminated in some way in favor of the complainants. 

The annual income which Shakespeare derived from his 
moiety is estimated in the bill of complaint at £60, but this 
was not only subject to the payment of the above-named 
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£5, but also to that of one-half of another rent-charge, 
one of £34, that belonged to the Corporation of Strat- 
‘ford. His net income from the tithes would thus be 
reduced to £38, but it was necessarily of a fluctuating 
character, the probability, however, being that there was 
a tendency towards increase, especially in the latter part 
of his career. It is most likely that he entered into an 
agreement each year with a collector, whose province it 
would have been to relieve him of all trouble in the matter, 
and pay over a stipulated amount. It is not probable that 
he himself visited the harvest field to mark, as was then the 
local practice, every tenth sheaf with a dock, or that he 
personally attended to the destination of each of his tithe- 
pigs. 

The next year, 1610, is nearly barren of recorded in- 
cidents, but in the early part of it Shakespeare purchased 
twenty acres of pasture land from the Combes, adding 
them to the valuable freeholds that he had obtained from 
those parties in 1602. After this transaction he owned 
no fewer than a hundred and twenty-seven acres in the com- 
mon fields of Stratford and its neighborhood. His first 
purchase consisted entirely of arable land, but although he 
had the usual privilege of common of pasture that was 
attached to it, the new acquisition was no doubt a desirable 
one. The concord of the fine that was prepared on the 
latter occasion is dated April 13, 1610, and, as it was 
acknowledged before Commissioners, it may be inferred that 
Shakespeare was not in London at the time. His com- 
pany were at Dover in July, at Oxford in August, and at 
Shrewsbury at some period of the year which has not been 
recorded. 

There are an unusual number of evidences of Shake- 
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speare’s dramatic popularity in the following year. We 
now first hear of his plays of Macbeth, The Winter’s Tale, 
Cymbeline, and The Tempest. New impressions of Titus 
Andronicus, Hamlet, and Pericles also appeared in 1611, 
and, in the same year, a publisher named Helme issued an © 
edition of the old play of King John, that which Shake- 
speare so marvelously re-dramatized, with the deceptive 
imputation of the authorship to one W. Sh., a clear proof, 
if any were needed, of the early commercial value of his 
name. 

The tragedy of Macbeth was acted at the Globe 
Theater, in April, 1611, and Forman, the celebrated 
astrologer, has recorded a graphic account of its perform- 
ance on that occasion, the only contemporary notice of 
it that has been discovered. The eccentric Doctor appears 
to have given some of the details inaccurately, but he 
could hardly have been mistaken in the statement that 
Macbeth and Banquo made their first appearance on 
horseback, a curious testimony to the rude endeavors of 
the stage-managers of the day to invest their repre- 
sentations with something of reality. The weird sisters 
were personated by men whose heads were disguised by 
grotesque periwigs. Forman’s narrative decides a -ques- 
tion, which has frequently been raised, as to whether the 
Ghost of Banquo should appear, or only be imagined, by 
Macbeth. There is no doubt that the Ghost was person- 
ally introduced on the early stage as well as long after- 
wards, when the tragedy was revived by Davenant; but the 
audiences of the seventeenth century were indoctrinated 
with the common belief that spirits were generally visible 
only to those connected with their object or mission, so in 
this play, as in some others of the period, an artificial 
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stimulus to credulity in that direction was unnecessary. It 
is a singular circumstance that, in Davenant’s time, Banquc 
and his Ghost were performed by different actors, a practice 
not impossibly derived from that of former times. 

A performance of the comedy of The Winter’s Tale: 
the name of which is probably owing to its having beer 
originally produced in the winter season, was witnessec 
by Dr. Forman at the Globe Theater on May 15, 1611! 
It was also the play chosen for representation before the 
Court on November 15 in the same year. Although it is 
extremely unlikely that Camillo’s speech respecting, 
“anointed Kings” influenced the selection of the comedy; 
there can hardly be a doubt that a sentiment so appropriate 
to the anniversary celebrated on that day was favorably 
received by a Whitehall audience. The Winter’s Tale was 
also performed in the year 1613 before Prince Charles, tha 
Lady Elizabeth and the Elector Palatine, some time before 
the close of the month of April, at which period the twe 
last of the above-named personages left England for the 
Continent. 

Among the performances of other dramas witnessed by 
Dr. Forman was one of the tragedy of Cymbeline, ano 
although he does not record either the date or the locality: 
there can be little hesitation in referring the incident te 
he spring of the year 1611; at all events, to a period no 
later than the following September, when that marvelously 
eccentric astrologer died suddenly in a boat while passing 
over the Thames from Southwark to Puddle Dock. — It may 
be suspected that the poet was in London at the time o: 
that occurrence, for in a subscription list originated a’ 
Stratford-on-Avon on the eleventh of that month, his nam 
is the only one found on the margin, as if it were a late 
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insertion in a folio page of donors “towardes the charge of 
prosecutyng the bill in Parliament for the better repayre of 
the highe waies.” The moneys were raised in anticipation 
of a Parliament which was then expected to be summoned, 
but which did not meet until long afterwards. The list 
includes the names of all the leading inhabitants of the 

_ town, so that it is impossible to say whether the poet took 
a special interest in the proposed design, or if he allowed 
his name to appear merely out of consideration for its pro- | 
moters. 

The comedy of The Tempest, having most likely been 
produced at one of the Shakespearean theaters in 1611, 
* was represented before King James and the Court at 
Whitehall on the evening of November 1 in that year, the 
incidental music having been composed by Robert Johnson, — 
one of the Royal “musicians for the lutes.’” The record 
of the performance includes the earliest notice of that 
drama which has yet been discovered. It was also acted 
with success at the Blackfriars Theater, and it was one 
of the plays selected early in the year 1613 for the enter- 
tainment of Prince Charles, the Lady Elizabeth and the 

Elector Palatine. 

The four years and a half that intervened between the 
performance of The Tempest in 1611 and the author’s 
death, could not have been one of his periods of great lit- 
erary activity. So many of his plays are known to have 
been in existence at the former date, it follows that there 
are only six which could by any possibility have been writ- 
ten after that time, and it is not likely that the whole of 
those belong to so late an era. These facts lead irresisti- 
bly to the conclusion that the poet abandoned literary 
occupation a considerable period before his decease, and, in 
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all probability, when he disposed of his theatrical property.. 
So long as he continued to be a shareholder in the Globe: 
Theater, it was incumbent upon him to supply the com-- 
pany with two plays annually. It may therefore, be: 
reasonably inferred that he parted with his shares within: 
two or three years after the performance above alluded to,. 
the drama of King Henry the Eighth being, most likely,, 
his concluding work. 

Among the six plays above mentioned is the amusing: 
comedy of The Taming of the Shrew. Most of the inci-: 
dents of that drama, as well as those of its exquisite induc-: 
tion, are taken from an old farce which was written at some: 
time before May, 1594, and published in that year under 
the nearly identical title of The Taming of a Shrew. This 
latter work had then been acted by the Earl of Pembroke’s 
servants, and was probably well known to Shakespeare 
when he was connected with that company, or shortly after- 
wards, for it was one of the plays represented at the New- 
ington Butts Theater by the Lord Admiral’s and the Lord 
Chamberlain’s men in the June of the same year. The 
period at which he wrote the new comedy is at present a 
matter solely of conjecture; but its local allusions might 
induce an opinion that it was composed with a view to a 
contemplated representation before a provincial audience. 
That delicious episode, the induction, presents us with a 
fragment of the rural life with which Shakespeare himself 
must have been familiar in his native county. With such 
animated power is it written that we almost appear to 
personally witness the affray between Marian Hacket, the 
fat ale-wife of Wincot, and Christopher Sly, to see the 
nobleman on his return from the chase discovering the in- 
sensible drunkard, and to hear the strolling actors make 
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the offer of professional services that was requited by the 
cordial welcome to the buttery. Wincot is a secluded 
hamlet near Stratford-on-Avon, and there is an old tradi- 
tion that the ale-house frequented by Sly was often resorted 
to by Shakespeare for the sake of diverting himself with 
a fool who belonged to a neighboring mill. Stephen Sly, 
one of the tinker’s friends or relatives, was a known char- 
acter at Stratford-on-Avon, and is several times mentioned 
in the records of that town. This fact, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the references to Wilmecote and Barton-on-the- 
Heath, definitely proves that the scene of the induction 
was intended to be in the neighborhood of Stratford-on- 
Avon, the water-mill tradition leading to the belief that 
Little Wilmecote, the part of the hamlet nearest to the 
poet’s native town, is the Wincot alluded to in the comedy. 
If—but the virtuous character of that interesting particle 
must not be overlooked—the local imagery extends to the 
nobleman, the play itself must be supposed to be repre- 
sented at Clopton House, the only large private residence 
near the scene of Sly’s intemperance; but if so, not until 
1605, in the May of which year Sir George became Baron 
Carew of Clopton. 

It was the general opinion in the convivial days of 
Shakespeare “that a quart of ale is a dish for a king.” 
So impressed were nearly all classes of society by its attrac- 
tions, it was imbibed wherever it was to be found, and there 
was no possible idea of degradation attached to the poet’s 
occasional visits to the house of entertainment at Wincot. 
If, indeed, he had been observed in that village and to pass 
Mrs. Hacket’s door without taking a sip of ale with the 
vigorous landlady, he might perhaps no longer have been 
enrolled among the members of good-fellowship. Such a 
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notion, at all events, is at variance with the proclivities | 
recorded in the famous crab-tree anecdote, one which is | 
of sufficient antiquity to deserve a notice among the more : 
trivial records of Shakespearean biography. It would ap- : 
pear from this tradition that the poet, one summer’s morn- : 
ing, set out from his native town for a walk over Bardon | 
Hill to the village of Bidford, six miles distant, a place: 
said to have been then noted for its revelry. When he had | 
nearly reached his destination, he happened to meet with 
a shepherd, and jocosely enquired of him if the Bidford | 
Drinkers were at home. The rustic, perfectly equal to the | 
occasion, replied that the Drinkers were absent, but that. 
he would easily find the Sippers, and that the latter might 
perhaps be sufficiently jolly to meet his expectations. The 
anticipations of the shepherd were fully realized, and 
Shakespeare, in bending his way homeward late in the 
evening, found an acceptable interval of rest under the 
branches of a crab-tree which was situated about a mile 
from Bidford. There is no great wonder and no special 
offense to record, when it is added that he was overtaken 
by drowsiness, and that he did not renew the course of 
his journey until early in the following morning. The 
whole story, indeed, when viewed strictly with reference 
to the habits and opinions of those days, presents no 
features that suggest disgrace to the principal actor, or 
imposition on the part of the narrator. With our an- 
cestors the ludicrous aspect of intoxication completely 
neutralized, or rather, to speak more correctly, excluded 
the thought of attendant discredit. The affair would 
have been merely regarded in the light of an unusually 
good joke, and that there is, at least, some foundation 
for the tale may be gathered from the fact that, as early 
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as the year 1762, the tree, then known as Shakespeare’s 
Canopy, was regarded at Stratford-on-Avon as an object 
of great interest. 

In the year 1612 the third edition of The Passionate 
Pilgrim made its appearance, the publisher seeking to 
attract a special class of buyers by describing it as con- 
sisting of “Certain Amorous Sonnets between Venus and 
Adonis.” These were announced as the work of Shake- 
speare, but it is also stated that to them were “newly 
added two love-epistles, the first from Paris to Helen, 
and Helen’s answer back again to Paris;” the name of 
the author of the last two poems not being mentioned. 
The wording of the title might imply that the latter were 
also the compositions of the great dramatist, but they were 
in fact written by Thomas Heywood, and had been im- 
pudently taken from his Trota Britanica, a large poetical 
work that had appeared three years previously, 1609. 
“Here, likewise,” observes that writer, speaking in 1612 
of the last-named production, “I must necessarily insert a 
manifest injury done me in that worke by taking the two 
Epistles of Paris to Helen, and Helen to Paris, and print- 
ing them in a lesse volume under the name of another, which 
may put the world in opinion I might steale them from 
him; and hee, to doe himselfe right, hath since published 
them in his owne name; but as I must acknowledge my 
lines not worthy his patronage under whom he hath 
publisht them, so the author I know much offended with 
M. Jaggard that (altogether unknowne to him) presumed 
to make so bold with his name.” 

Although Heywood thus ingeniously endeavors to 
make it appear that his chief objection to the piracy 
arose from a desire to shield himself against a charge 
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of plagiarism, it is apparent that he was highly incensec 
at the liberty that had been taken; and a new title-pagg 
to The Passionate Pilgrim of 1612, from which Shake: 
peare’s name was withdrawn, was afterwards issued: 
There can be little doubt that this step was taken mainly 
in consequence of the remonstrances of Heywood adi 
dressed to Shakespeare, who may certainly have been dis: 
pleased at Jaggard’s proceedings, but as clearly requirec 
pressure to induce him to act in the matter. If the 
publisher would now so readily listen to Shakespeare’: 
wishes, it is difficult to believe that he would not have beer 
equally compliant had he been expostulated with either 
at the first appearance of the work in 1599, or at any, 
period during the following twelve years of its circulation. 
It is pleasing to notice that Heywood, in observing that 
the poet was ignorant of Jaggard’s intentions, entirely 
acquits the former of any blame in the matter. 

In the course of this year the King’s Servants are 
found playing at Folkestone, New Romney, and Shrews- 
bury; and early in the following one, 1613, the great 
dramatist lost his younger, most probably now his only 
surviving, brother, Richard, who was buried at Stratford- 
on-Avon on Thursday, February 4. He was in the thirty- 
ninth year of his age. Beyond the records of his baptisw 
and funeral no biographical particulars respecting hin 
have been discovered; but it may be suspected that al 
the poet’s brothers were at times more or less dependent o1 
his purse or influence. When the parish-clerk told Dow 
dall, in 1693, that Shakespeare “was the best of his family,’ 
he used a provincial expression which implied not onl} 
that its other members of the same sex were less amiabl 
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than himself, but that they were not held in very favor- 
able estimation. 

There is no record of the exact period at which the 
great dramatist retired from the stage in favor of a 
retreat at New Place, but it is not likely that he made 
the latter a permanent residence until 1619 at the earliest. 
Had this step been taken previously, it is improbable 
that he would, in the March of that year, have been 
anxious to secure possession of an estate in London, a 
property consisting of a house and a yard, the lower 
part of the former having been then and for long pre- 
viously a haberdasher’s shop. The premises referred to, 
situated within one or two hundred yards to the east of 
the Blackfriars Theater, were bought by the poet for the 
sum of £140, and for some reason or other, he was so 
intent on its acquisition that he permitted a considerable 
amount, £60, of the purchase-money to remain on mort- 
gage. That reason can hardly be found in the notion that 
the property was merely a desirable investment, for it 
would appear to have been purchased at a somewhat ex- 
travagant rate, the vendor, one Henry Walker, a London 
musician, having paid but £100 for it in the year 1604. 
lf intended for conversion into Shakespeare’s own resi- 
dence, that design was afterwards abandoned, for, at some 
time previously to his death, he had granted a lease of it 
te John Robinson, who was, oddly enough, one of the 
persons who had violently opposed the establishment of 
the neighboring theater. It does not appear that Shake- 
speare lived to redeem the mortgage, for the legal estate 
remained in the trustees until the year 1618. Among the 
latter was one described as John Hemyng of London, 
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gentleman, who signs himself Heminges, but it is not likely, 
that he was the poet’s friend and colleague of the same 
name. 

The conveyance-deeds of this house bear the date of 
March 10, 1613, but in all probability they were nob 
executed until the following day, and at the same time 
that the mortgage was effected. The latter transactiom 
was completed in Shakespeare’s presence on the eleventh, 
and that the occurrence took place in London or in the 
immediate neighborhood is apparent from the fact that 
the vendor deposited the original conveyance on the same 
day for enrollment in the Court of Chancery. The in+ 
dependent witnesses present on the occasion consisted of: 
Atkinson, who was the Clerk of the Brewers’ Company, 
and a person of the name of Overy. To these were 
joined the then usual official attestors, the scrivener wha 
drew up the deeds and his assistant, the latter, one Henry 
Lawrence, having the honor of lending his seal to the great: 
dramatist, who thus, to the disappointment of posterity, 
impressed the wax of both his labels with the initials H. L. 
instead of those of his own name. 

This Blackfriars estate was the only London property 
that Shakespeare is known for certain to have ever owned. 
It consisted of a dwelling-house, the first story of which 
was erected partially over a gateway, and either at the 
side or back, included in the premises, was a diminutive 
enclosed plot of land. The house was situated on the west 
side of St. Andrew’s Hill, formerly otherwise termed 
Puddle Hill or Puddle Dock Hill, and it was either 
partially on or very near the locality now and for more 
than two centuries known as Ireland Yard. At the bot- 
tom of the hill was Puddle Dock, a narrow creek of the 
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Thames which may yet be traced, with its repulsive very 
gradually inclined surface of mud at low water, and, at 
high, an admirable representative of its name. Stow, in 
his Survay of London, ed. 1603, p. 41, mentions “a water 
gate at Puddle Wharfe, of one Puddle that kept a wharfe 
on the west side thereof, and now of puddle water, by 
‘meanes of many horses watred there.” It is scarcely 
necessary to observe that every vestige of the Shake- 
pearean house was obliterated in the great fire of 1666. 
So complete was the destruction of all this quarter of 
London that, perhaps, the only fragment of its ancient 
buildings that remained to the present century is a door- 
way of the old church or priory of the Blackfriars, a relic 
which was afterwards built into the outer wall of a parish 
lumber-house adjoining St. Anne’s burying ground. 

The Globe Theater was destroyed by fire on Tuesday, 
June 29, 1613. The great dramatist was probably at 
Stratford-on-Avon at the time of this lamentable occur- 
rence. At all events, his name is not mentioned in any 
of the notices of the calamity, nor is there a probability 
that he was the author of the new drama on the history 
of Henry VIII, which was then produced, the first one on 
the public stage in which the efforts of the dramatist 
were subordinated to theatrical display. It is true that 
some of the historical incidents in the piece that was in 
course of representation when the accident occurred are 
also introduced into Shakespeare’s play, but it is not likely 
that there was any other resemblance between the two 
works. Among the actors engaged at the theater on this 
fatal day were Burbage, Hemmings, Condell, and one 
who enacted the part of the Fool, the two last being so 
dilatory in quitting the building that fears were en- 
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tertained for their safety. Up to this period, therefore 
it may reasonably be inferred that the stage-fool had bee: 
introduced into every play on the subject of Henry VIII 
so that when Shakespeare’s pageant-drama appeared somi 
time afterwards, the prologue is careful to inform thi 
audience that there was to be a novel treatment of th! 
history divested of some of the former accompaniments 
This theory of a late date is in consonance with the im 
ternal evidence. The temperate introduction of lines wit] 
the hypermetrical syllable has often a pleasing effect, bu 
during the last few years of the poet’s career, their im 
moderate use was affected by other dramatists, ane 
although, for the most part, Shakespeare’s meter was a fre: 
offspring of the ear, owing little but its generic form td 
his predecessors and contemporaries, it appears certail 
that, in the present instance, he suffered himself to be over 
ruled by this disagreeable innovation. 

When Shakespeare’s King Henry VIII was produced 
the character of the King was undertaken by Lowin, : 
very accomplished actor. This fact, which was stated o1 
the authority of an old manuscript note in a copy of th 
second folio preserved at Windsor Castle, is confirmee 
by Downes, in 1708, and by Roberts, the actor, in : 
tract published in 1729, the latter observing,—‘I am ap 
to think, he (Lowin) did not rise to his perfection an 
most exalted state in the theater till after Burbage, tho 
he play’d what we call second and third characters in 
his time and particularly Henry VIII originally ; from a 
observation of whose acting it in his later days Sir Wil 
liam Davenant convey’d his instructions to Mr. Betterton.’ 
According to Downes, Betterton was instructed in th 
acting of the part by Davenant, “who had it from old Mr 
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Lowin, that had his instructions from Mr. Shakespeare 
himself.” ‘There is a stage-tradition that, in Shakespeare’s 
drama, as was also probably the case in all the old plays on 
the subject, the King’s exclamation of ha was peculiarly 
emphasized. A story told by Fuller of a boy-actor in 
the part whose feeble utterance of this particle occasioned a 
colleague to warn him that, if he did not pronounce it more 
vigorously, his Parliament would never give him “a penny 
of money.” 

Shortly before the destruction of the Globe Theater 
in 1613, and in the same month of June, there was a 
malicious bit of gossip in circulation at Stratford-on-Avon 
respecting Mrs. Hall, Shakespeare’s eldest daughter, and 
one Ralph Smith. The: rumor was traced to an indi- 
vidual of the name of Lane, who was accordingly sum- 
moned to the Ecclesiastical Court to atone for the offense. 
‘The case was opened at Worcester on July 15, 1613, the 
poet’s friend, Robert Whatcot, being the chief witness 
on behalf of the plaintiff. Nothing beyond the formal 
proceedings in the suit has been recorded, but there* can 
be little doubt that Lane was one of those mean social 
basilisks who attack the personal honor of any one whom 
they may happen to be offended with. Slanderers, how- 
ever, are notorious cowards. Neither the defendant nor 
his proctor ventured to appear before the court, and, in 
the end, the lady’s character was vindicated by the ex- 
communication of the former on July 27. 

When itinerant preachers visited Stratford-on-Avon 
it was the fashion in those days for the Corporation 
to make them complimentary offerings. In the spring 
of the following year, 1614, one of these gentlemen ar- 
rived in town, and being either quartered at New Place, 
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or spending a few hours in that house, was there pre: 
sented by the municipal authorities with one quart of 
sack and another of claret. There is no evidence that 
Shakespeare participated in the clerical festivity, the 
earliest notice of him in this year being in July, wher: 
John Combe, one of the leading inhabitants, died bequeath: 
ing him the then handsome legacy of £5. It is clear 
therefore, that, at the time the will was made, there was 
no unfriendliness between the two parties, and that the 
lines commencing, ““Ten-in-the-hundred,” if genuine, mus‘ 
have been composed at a later period. The first two lines 
of that mock elegy are, however, undoubtedly spurious: 
and are omitted in the earliest discovered version of it 
dated 1630, preserved at Thirlestane House. There is: 
moreover, no reason for believing that Combe was an 
usurious money-lender, ten per cent being then the lega: 
and ordinary rate of interest. That rate was not lowerec 
until after the death of Shakespeare. 

The Globe Theater which had been rebuilt at a very 
large cost, had then been recently opened; and Cham- 
berlain, writing from London on June 30, 1614, to « 
lady at Venice, says, “I heare much speach of this new 
playhouse, which is saide to be the fayrest that ever wa: 
in England.” 

In the autumn of the same year, 1614, there was great 
excitement at Stratford-on-Avon respecting an attemptec 
enclosure of a large portion of the neighboring common: 
fields, —not commons, as so many biographers have in 
advertently stated. The design was resisted by th 
Corporation, under the natural impression that, if it wer 
realized, both the number of agricultural employee: 
and the value of the tithes: would be seriously diminished 
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‘There is no doubt that this would have been the case, 
and, as might have been expected, William Combe, the 
squire of Welcombe, who originated the movement, en- 
eountered a determined and, in the end, a successful op- 
position. He spared, however, no exertions to accomplish 
the object, and, in many instances, if we may believe 
eontemporary allegations, tormented the poor and coaxed 
the rich into an acquiescence with his views. It appears 
roost probable that Shakespeare was one of the latter who 
were so influenced, and that, among perhaps other in- 
ducements, he was allured to the unpopular side by 
Combe’s agent, one Replingham, guaranteeing him from 
prospective loss. However that may be, it is certain that 
the poet was in favor of the enclosures, for, on December 
28, the Corporation addressed a letter of remonstrance to 
him on the subject, and another on the same day to a 
Mr. Manwaring. The latter, who had been practically 
bribed by some Jand arrangements at Welcombe, under- 
took te protect the interests of Shakespeare, so-there can 
be no doubt that the three parties were acting in unison. 

It appears that Shakespeare was in the metropolis when 
the Corporation decided upon the expostulary letter of 
December 23, 1614, and that he had arrived there on 
Wednesday, November 16, almost certainly, in those days 
of arduous travel, spending the entire interval in London. 
We are indebted for the knowledge of the former cir- 
cumstances to the diary of Thomas Greene, the town- 
clerk of Stratford-on-Avon, who has recorded in that man- 
ascript the following too brief, but still extremely curious, 
notices of the great dramatist in connection with the sub- 
ject of the enclosures: 
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a.—Jovis, 17 Nov., my cosen Shakspeare comyng yesterday 
towne, I went to see him how he did. He told me that they assure 
him they ment to inclose noe further then to Gospell Bushe, and s« 
upp straight (leavyng out part of the Dyngles to the Field) to tlt 
Gate in Clopton hedge, and take in Salisburyes peece; and that the 
mean in Aprill to survey the land, and then to gyve satisfaccion, an 
not before; and he and Mr. Hall say they think ther will be nothyr 
done at all. 

b.—23 Dec. A hall. Lettres wryten, on to Mr. Maneryng, anoth! 
to Mr. Shakspeare, with almost all the companies handes to eytha 
I alsoe wrytte of myself to my cosen Shakspear the coppyes of 
our actes, and then also a not of the inconvenyences wold happe 
by the inclosure. 

c.—9 Jan. 1614. Mr. Replyngham, 28 Octobris, article with M 
Shakspear, and then I was putt in by T. Lucas. 

d.—11 Januarii, 1614. Mr. Manyryng and his agreement for n 
with my cosen Shakspeare. 

e.—Sept. Mr. Shakspeare tellyng J. Greene that I was not ab 
to beare the encloseing of Welcombe. 


Greene was in London at the date of the first entr: 
and at Stratford at that of the second. The exact da 
on which the fifth memorandum was written is not give 
but it was certainly penned before September 5. Wh 
the last observation should have been chronicled at all 
a mystery, but the note has a mournful interest as tl 
register of the latest recorded spoken words of the gre: 
dramatist. They were uttered in the autumn of the yee 
1615, when the end was very near at hand. 

Had it not been for its untimely termination, the cor 
cluding period of Shakespeare’s life would have been r 
garded with unmixed pleasure. It “‘was spent,” observ 
Rowe, “as all men of good sense will wish theirs may b 
in ease, retirement, and conversation of his friends.” 'T) 
latter were not restricted to his provincial associates, f 
he retained his literary intimacies until the end; while 
is clear, from what is above recorded, that his retireme 
to Stratford did not exclude an occasional visit to t 
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metropolis. He had, moreover, the practical wisdom to be 
contented with the fortune his incessant labors had se- 
eured. He had gathered, writes his first real biographer, 
“an estate equal to his occasion, and, in that, to his wish,’’ 
language which suggests a traditional belief that the days 
of accumulation had passed. In other words, he was one 
‘of the few who knew when to commence the enjoyment 
of acquired wealth, avoiding the too common error of 
desiring more when in full possession of whatever there 
is in the ability of money to contribute to happiness. 

It is not likely that the poet, with his systematic fore- 
thought, had hitherto neglected to provide for the ulti- 
mate devolution of his estates, but, as usual, it is only the 
latest will that has been preserved. This important record 
was prepared in January, 1616, either by or under the 
directions of Francis Collins, a solicitor then residing 
at Warwick, and it appears, from the date given to the 
superscription and from some of the erasures in the man- 
vseript itself, that it was a corrected draft ready for an 
engrossment that was to have been signed by the testator 
en Thursday, the twenty-fifth of that month. For some 
unknown reason, but most probably owing to circumstances 
relating to Judith’s matrimonial engagement, the appoint- 
ment for that day was postponed, at Shakespeare’s re- 
quest, in anticipation of further instructions, and before 
Collins had ordered a fair copy to be made. The draft, 
therefore, remained in his custody, his client being then 
“in perfect health,” and taking no doubt a lively interest 
in all that concerned his daughter’s marriage. Under such 
conditions a few weeks easily pass away unheeded, so that, 
when he was unexpectedly seized with a dangerous fever 
in March, it is not very surprising that the business of 
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the will should be found to have been neglected. Hence 
it was that his lawyer was hurriedly summoned from War~ 
wick, that it was not considered advisable to wait for tha 
preparation of a regular transcript, and that the papers 
were signed after a few more alterations had been hastily 
effected. An unusual number of witnesses were called im 
to secure the validity of the informally written document: 
its draftsman, according to the almost invariable custom at 
that time, being the first to sign. 

The corrected draft of the will was so hastily revised 


_at Shakespeare’s bedside, that even the alteration of the 


day of the month «was overlooked. It is probable that 
the melancholy gathering at New Place happened some- 
what later than March 25, the fourth week after a serious 
attack of fever being generally the most fatal period. 
We may at all events safely assume that, if death resulted 
from such a cause on April 23, the seizure could not have 
occurred much before the end of the preceding month. 
It is satisfactory to know that the invalid’s mind was as 
yet unclouded, several of the interlineations that were addec 
on the occasion having obviously emanated from him- 
self. And it is not necessary to follow the general opinion 
that the signatures betray the tremulous hand of illness. 
although portions of them may indicate that they were 
written from an inconvenient position. It may be observec 
that the words, by me, which, the autographs excepted, ar 
the only ones in the poet’s handwriting known to exist 
appear to have been penned with ordinary firmness. 

The first interlineation, that which refers to Judith, wa 
apparently the result of her marriage, an event considerec 
as a probability on January 25, and shortly afterwards 
that is to say in less than three weeks, definitely arranged 
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"That the poet, as is so often assumed, was ignorant, in 
January, of an attachment which resulted in a marriage in 
February, is altogether incredible. It is especially so when 
it is recollected that the Quiney and Shakespeare families 
were at least on visiting terms, and all residing in a small 
country town, where the rudiment of every love-affair 
must have been immediately enrolled among the desirable 
ingredients of the gossips’ caldron. But there is evidence 
in the will itself that Shakespeare not only contemplated 
Judith’s marriage, but was extremely anxious for her hus- 
band to settle on her an estate in land equivalent in value 
te the bequest of £150. He makes the failure of that set- 
tiement an absolute bar to the husband’s life or other per- 
sonal interest in the money, rigidly securing the integrity 
of the capital against the possibility of the condition being 
evaded so long as Judith or any of her issue were living. 
The singular limitation of the three years from the date of 
the will, not from that of the testator’s decease, may per- 
haps be explained by the possibility of Thomas Quiney havy- 
ing a landed reversion accruing to him at the end of that 
period, such as a bequest contingent on his reaching the 
age of thirty. However that may be, it seems certain that 
the interlineated words, im discharge of her marriage 
porcion, must have reference to an engagement on the 
part of Shakespeare, one entered into after the will was 
first drawn up and before that paragraph was inserted, 
to give Judith the sum of £100 on the occasion of her 
marriage with Thomas Quiney. ‘That event took place in 
their native town on Saturday, February 10, 1616. There 
was some reason for accelerating the nuptials, for they 
were married without a license, an irregularity for which, 
a few weeks afterwards, they were fined and threatened 
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with excommunication by the ecclesiastical court at Wor+ 
cester. No evidence, however, has been discovered to war-~ 
rant the frequent suggestion that the poet disapproved of: 
the alliance. So far as is known, there was nothing in the 
bridegroom’s position or then character to authorize a par-~ 
ent’s opposition, nor have good reasons been adduced fon 
the suspicion that there was ever any unpleasantness be+ 
tween the married Quineys and their Shakespeare connec~ 
tions. Their first-born son was christened after the great 
dramatist, and they remained on good terms with the Halls. 
Judith, the first and one of the most prominent legatees 
named in the will, was a tenant-for-life in remainder under, 
the provisions of that document, so there is not the least 
reason for suspecting that the partiality therein exhibited 
to the testator’s eldest daughter was otherwise than one 
elicited by aristocratic tendencies. It is not likely that it 
was viewed in any other light by the younger sister, who 
received what were for those days exceedingly liberal 
pecuniary legacies, while the special gift to her of “my 
broad silver gilt bole” is an unmistakable testimony of af- 
fection. Shakespeare, in devising his real estates to one 
child, followed the example of his maternal grandfather 
and the general custom of landed proprietors. He evi- 
dently desired that their undivided ownership should con- 
tinue in the family, but that he had no other motive may be 
inferred from the absence of conditions for the perpetua- 
tion of his own name. 

Following the bequests to the Quineys are those to the 
poet’s sister Joan, then in her forty-seventh year, and five 
pounds a-piece to his nephews, her three children, lads of 
the respective ages of sixteen, eleven, and eight. To thi: 
lady, who became a widow very shortly before his owr 
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decease, he leaves, besides a contingent reversionary interest, 
his wearing apparel, twenty pounds in money, and a life- 
interest in the Henley Street property, the last being sub- 
ject to the manorial rent of twelve-pence. This limitation 
of real estate to Mrs. Hart, the anxiety displayed to secure 
the integrity of the little Rowington copyhold, and the sub- 
sequent devises to his eldest daughter, exhibit very clearly 
his determination to place under legal settlement every 
faot of land that he possessed. With this object in view, 
he settles his estates in tail male, with the usual remainders 
ever, all of which, however, so far as the predominant 
intention was concerned, turned out to be merely exponents 
of the vanity of human wishes. Before half a century had 
elapsed, all possibility of the continuance of the family 
entail had been dispelled. 

The most celebrated interlineation is that in which Shake- 
speare leaves his widow his “second-best bed with the 
furniture,” the first-best being that generally reserved 
for visitors, and one which may possibly have descended 
as a family heir-loom, becoming in that way the unde- 
visable property of his eldest daughter. Bedsteads were 
sometimes of elaborate workmanship, and gifts of them are 
often to be met with in ancient wills. The notion of in- 
difference to his wife, so frequently deduced from the above- 
mentioned entry, cannot be sustained on that account. 
So far from being considered of trifling import, beds were 
even sometimes selected as portions of compensation for 
dewer; and bequests of personal articles of the most in- 
significant description were never formerly held in any 
light but that of marks of affection. Among the smaller 
legacies of former days may be enumerated kettles, chairs, 
gowns, hats, pewter cups, feather bolsters, and cullenders, 
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In the year 1642 one John Shakespeare of Budbrook, nea: 
Warwick, considered it a sufficient mark of respect to hi 
father-in-law to leave him “his best boots.” 

The expression “second-best” has, however, been so re 
peatedly and so seriously canvassed to the testator’s preju 
dice, it is important to produce evidence of its strictl. 
inoffensive character. Such evidence is to be found i 
instances of its testamentary use in cases where an approac; 
to a disparaging significance could not have been enter 
tained. Thus the younger Sir Thomas Lucy of Charld 
cote, in a will made in the year 1600, bequeathed to h: 
son Richard “my second-best horse and furnyture”; ant 
among the legacies given by Bartholomew Hathaway to h: 
son Edmund, in 1621, is “my second brass pott.” Bu 
there is another example that is conclusive in itself, withow 
other testimony, of the position which is here advocatee 
It is in the will, dated in April, 1610, of one John Harri: 
a well-to-do notary of Lincoln, who, while leaving his witi 
a freehold estate and other property, also bequeaths to ha 
“the standing bedstead in the litle chaumber, with tf. 
second-best featherbed I have, with a whole furnituu 
therto belonging, and allso a_ trundle-bedsted with 
featherbed, and the furniture therto belonging, and si 
payer of sheetes, three payer of the better sorte and thre 
payer of the meaner sorte.” This extremely interestim 
parallel disposes of the most plausible reason that has evé 
been given for the notion that there was at one time soni 
kind of estrangement between Shakespeare and his Anns 
Let us be permitted to add that the opportunity which hi 
thus presented itself of refuting such aspersion is mo¢ 
than satisfactory,—it is a consolation; for there are fé 
surer tests of the want either of a man’s real amiability « 
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of his moral conduct than his incompetence, excepting in 
very special cases, to remain on affectionate terms with the 
partner of his choice. And it is altogther impossible that _ 
there could have been an exculpatory special case in the 
present instance. 

The conjugal history of Shakespeare would not have 
been so tarnished had more regard been given to con- 
temporary practices. It has generally been considered 
that the terms of the marriage-bond favor a suspicion of 
haste and irregularity, but it will be seen on examination 
that they are merely copies of the ordinary forms in use 
at Worcester. We should not inspect these matters 
through the glasses of modern life. For the gift of a bed 
let us substitute that of one of its present correlatives, a 
yaluable diamond-ring for example, and we should then 
instinctively feel not only that the gift was one of affection, 
hut that its isolation was most probably due to the cir- 
cumstance of a special provision of livelihood for her being 
wonecessary. This was undoubtedly the case in the pres- 
ent instance. The interests of the survivor were nearly 
always duly considered in the voluntary settlements for- 
merly so often made between husband and wife, but even if 
there had been no such arrangements in this case, the latter 
would have been well provided for by free-bench in the 
Rowington copyhold, and by dower on the rest of the 
property. 

ft is curious that the only real ground for a belief in 
any kind of estrangement between them should not hitherto 
have been noticed, but something to favor that impression 
may be fancied to be visible in Shakespeare’s neglect to give 
his widow a life-interest either in their own residence at 
New Place or in its furniture. However liberally she may 
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have been provided for, that circumstance would hardl! 
reconcile us to the somewhat ungracious divorce of a wif! 
from the control of her own household. It is clear tha: 
there must have been some valid reason for this arrange 
ment, for the grant of such an interest would not havy 
affected the testator’s evident desire to perpetuate a famil! 
estate, and there appears to be no other obvious desigy 
with which a limited gift of the mansion could have inter! 
fered. Perhaps the only theory that would be consisten: 
with the terms of the will, and with the deep affection which 
she is traditionally recorded to have entertained for him tt 
the end of her life, is the possibility of her having beer 
afflicted with some chronic infirmity of a nature that pre 
cluded all hope of recovery. In such a case, to relieve hes 
from household anxieties and select a comfortable apart 
ment at New Place, where she would be under the care o: 
an affectionate daughter and an experienced physiciam 
would have been the wisest and kindest measure that coul 
have been adopted. 

It has been observed that a man’s character is more full: 
revealed in a will than in any other less solemn document 
and the experiences of most people will tend to favor thi 
impression that nothing is so likely to be a really faithfu 
record of natural impulses. Dismissing, as unworthy o: 
consideration, the possibility of there having been an inten 
tional neglect of his wife, it is pleasing to notice in Shakes 
peare’s indications of the designer having been a conscien 
tious and kind-hearted man, and one who was devoid of an: 
sort of affectation. Independently of the bequests tha 
amply provided for his children and sister, there are foun 
in it a very unusual number of legacies to personal friend: 
and if some of its omissions, such as those of reference t 
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the Hathaways, appear to be mysterious, it must be recol- 
lected that we are entirely unacquainted with family 
arrangements, the knowledge of some of which might ex- 
plain them all. It has, moreover, been objected that “the 
will contains less of sentiment than might be wished,” that 
is to say, it may be presumed, by those who fancy that the 
great dramatist must have been, by virtue of his art, of an 
esthetic and sentimental temperament. When Mr. West 
of Alscot was the first, in 1747, to exhibit a biographical 
interest in this relic, the Rev. Joseph Greene, master of the 
grammar-school of Stratford-on-Avon, who made a tran- 
seript for him, was also disappointed with its contents, and 
could not help observing that it was “absolutely void of the 
least particle of that spirit which animated our great poet.” 
Tt might be thought from this impeachment that the worthy 
preceptor expected to find it written in blank-verse. 

The preponderance of Shakespeare’s domestic over his 
literary sympathies is strikingly exhibited in this finai 
record. Not only is there no mention of Drayton, Ben 
onsen, or any of his other literary friends, but an entire 
absence of reference to his own compositions. When 
these facts are considered adjunctively with his want of 
vigilance in not having previously secured authorized pub- 
iieations of any one of his dramas, and with other episodes 
of his life, it is difficult to resist the conviction that he was 
midiferent to the posthumous fate of his own writings. 
‘Phe editors of the first folio speak, indeed, in a tone of 
regret at his death having rendered a personal edition an 
mmpessibility ; bat they merely allude to this as a matter of 
fact or destiny, and as a reason for the devolution of the 
task upon themselves. They nowhere say, as they might 
neturaily have done had it been the case, that the poet 
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himself had meditated such an undertaking, or even thi 
the slightest preparations for it had been made during t 
years of his retirement. They distinctly assure us, ho: 
ever, that Shakespeare was in the habit of furnishing tha 
with the autograph manuscripts of his plays, so that, if ’ 
had retained transcripts of them for his own ultimate u: 
or had afterwards collected them, it is reasonable to assun 
that they would have used his materials and not been 

careful to mention that they themselves were the om 
gatherers. It may, indeed, be safely averred that the lea: 
ing facts in the case, especially the apathy exhibited by tt 
poet in his days of leisure, all tend to the persuasion thi 
the composition of his immortal dramas was mainly stinn 
lated by pecuniary results that were desired for the realiz 
tion of social and domestic advantages. It has been fr 
quently observed that, if this view be accepted, it is at t! 
expense of investing him with a mean and sordid dispoc 
tion. Such a conclusion may well be questioned. Literas 
ambition confers no moral grace, while its possession, ass 


might in Shakespeare’s case, too often jeopardizes ti 
attainment of independence as well as the paramount i + 
of family and kindred. That a solicitude in these lat 
directions should have predominated over vanity is a fe 
that should enhance our appreciation of his personal che 
acter, however it may affect the direct gratitude of posted 
ity for the infinite pleasure and instruction derived fre 
his writings. 

One more section of the poet’s will has yet to be ec 
sidered, that solemn one which has been so frequently he 
to express the limits of his faith; but the terms in whi 
the soul was devised were almost invariably those that we 
thought to reflect the doctrine of the prevailing religid 
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e that the opening clause is no more a declaration that 
» was a Protestant than is the bequest by his maternal 
randfather, Robert Arden, of “my soul to Almighty God, 

nd to our blessed Lady, Saint Mary, and to all the holy 
ompany of Heaven,” a proof in itself that the last-named 
estator was a Catholic. Neither can it be determined that 
Shakespeare was one or the other from what is fancied to 

xe the internal evidence on the subject afforded by his 

writings, for this has been the theme of innumerable essays 

with the result that the advocates for his Protestantism and 

those for his Catholicism are as nearly as may be on a 

evel in respect to the validity of their inferences. ‘Those 

vho endeavor to ascertain a dramatist’s own religious senti- 

nents from the utterances of his characters,;—each of 

«hom should be to himself religiously true at the due 

noments of religious expression,—or from the variations 

n his mode of treating materials that had been dramatically 

‘ashioned by his predecessors, can only be successful amid 

he works of less impartial artists. With respect to allu- 

ions to facts that are dependent upon knowledge and - 
sxecome in that way a species of evidence, there is only one, 

he reference to evening-mass, which is of practical value 

mn the enquiry; but this, assuming it to be as hopelessly 

ncorrect as is generally represented, is either a casual over- 

ight or due to the very little opportunity that the author 

ould have had for becoming familiar with Catholic prac- 

ice. And if the merciless rigor with which the Catholic 

simistrations were suppressed is fairly borne in mind, no 

weed will be given to arguments based on the resort of the 

shakespeares to those of the governmental Church. The 

»oet, moreover, was educated under the Protestant direc- 

‘on, or he would not have been educated at all. But there 
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is no doubt that John Shakespeare nourished all the wi 
a latent attachment to the old religion, and although, 1 
most unconverted conformists of ordinary discretion wi 
were exposed to the inquisitorial tactics of the authoriti 
he may have attempted to conceal his views even from 1 
members of his own household; yet still, however det' 
minately he may have refrained from giving them expr 
sion, it generally happens in such cases that a wave fri 
the religious spirit of a parent will imperceptibly rea: 
the hearts of his children and exercise more or less inf. 
ence on their perceptions. And this last presumption is; 
important consideration in assessing the degree of creditt 
be given to the earliest notice that has come down to) 
respecting the character of Shakespeare’s own belief,—t 
assertion of Davies that “the died a Papist.” That this w 
the local tradition in the latter part of the seventeen 
century does not admit of rational question. If the sta: 
ment had emanated from a man like Prynne, addressii 
fanatics whose hatred of a stage player would if possi’ 
have been intensified by the knowledge that he was: 
Romanist, then indeed a legitimate suspicion might ha 
been entertained of the narrator’s integrity; but here 

have the testimony of a sober clergyman, who could ha 
had no conceivable motive for deception, in what is ob 
ously the casual note of a provincial hearsay. An eleme 
of fact in this testimony must be accepted in a biograpy 
in which the best, in this instance the only, direct evider 
takes precedence over theories that are based on mere cre 
bilities. At the same time it is anything but necessa 
to conclude that the great dramatist had very strong 
pronounced views on theological matters. If that were 1 
case, it is almost certain that there would have been so: 
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»ther early allusion to them, and perhaps in himself less of 
that spirit of toleration for every kind of opinion 
which rendered him at home with all sorts and conditions 
of men,—as well as less of that freedom from inflexible 
preconceptions that might have affected the fidelity of his 
iramatic work. Many will hold that there was sufficient 
xf those qualities to betray a general indifference to creeds 
sad rituals, and, at all events, whatever there was of Cathol- 
eism in his faith did not exclude the maintenance of affec- 
jonate relations with his ultra-protestant son-in-law. 
Mhere is nothing in the will, in the list of witnesses, in the 
nonumental inscription, in selection of friends, in the his- 
ery of his professional career, in the little that tells of 
vis personal character,—there is nothing, in short, in a 
ingle one of the contemporary evidences to indicate that 
xe ever entered any of the circles of religious partisanship. 
\ssuming, as we fairly may, that he had a leaning to the 
‘aith ef his ancestors, we may yet be sure that the inclina- 
ion was not of a nature that materially disturbed the easy- 
suing acquiescence in the conditions of his surrounding 
rorld that added so much to the happiness of his later days. 
Vith perhaps one exception. It is surely within the 
wands of possibility that he gave utterance to that inclina- 
ion in the course of his last illness, and that he then 
feclined, almost in the same breath in which he directed the 
‘indliy remembrances to his fellow-actors, the offices of a 
sear who preached the abolition of the stage, and regarded 
se writers of plays asso many Anti-Christs. ‘This hypoth- 
sis would fully explain the currency of the tradition 
ecorded by Davies, and at the same time meet the other 
emditions of the problem. 

There was a funeral as well as a marriage in the family 
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during the last days of Shakespeare. William Hart, w 
was carrying on the business of a hatter at the prem 
now known as the Birth-place, and who was the husband: 
the poet’s sister Joan, was buried at Stratford-on-Avon1 
April 17, 1616. Before another week had elapsed, 
spirit of the great dramatist himself had fled. 

Among the numerous popular errors of our ancesti 
was the belief that fevers often resulted from convii 
indulgences. This was the current notion in Engld 
until a comparatively recent period, and its prevales 
affected the traditional history of the poet’s last illns 
The facts were these. Late in the March of this cald 
itous year, or, accepting our computation, early in Ay 
Shakespeare and his two frends, Drayton and Ben Jons 
were regaling themselves at an entertainment in one of ' 
taverns at Stratford-on-Avon. It is recorded that 
party was a jovial one, and according to a late but apyy 
ently genuine tradition, when the great dramatist 
returning to New Place in the evening, he had taken m 
wine than was conducive to pedestrian accuracy. Sho» 
or immediately afterwards he was seized by the lament#! 
fever which terminated fatally on Tuesday, April 23, 16 
a day, which, according to our present mode of compw 
tion, would be May 3. The cause of the malady, t 
attributed to undue festivity, would now be readily 
cernible in the wretched sanitary conditions surrounc 
his residence. If truth, and not romance, is to be invol) 
were there the woodbine and sweet honeysuckle within re 
of the poet’s death-bed, their fragrance would have | 
neutralized by their vicinity to middens, fetid wai 
courses, mud-walls and piggeries. 

The funeral was solemnized on the following Thurse 
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April 25, when all that was mortal of the great dramatist 
was consigned to his final resting-place in the beautiful 
parish-church of his native town. His remains were de- 
posited in the chancel, the selection of the locality for the 
interment being due to the circumstance of its then being 
the legal and customary burial-place of the owners of the 
tithes. 

The grave is situated near the northern wall of the chan- 
cel, within a few paces of the ancient charnel-house, the 
arch of the doorway that opened to the latter, with its 
antique corbels, still remaining. The sepulcher was cov- 
ered with a slab that bore the following inscription,— 


Goop FREND, FoR IESvVS SAKE FORBEARE 

To DIGG THE DVST ENCLOASED HEARE}; 

BLesTt—E BE THE MAN THAT SPARES THES STONES, 
AND CVRST BE HE THAT MOVES MY BONES. 


-lines which, according to an early tradition, were se- 
leeted by the poet himself for his epitaph. There is an- 
other early but less probable statement that they were the 
poet’s own composition ; but, at all events, it may be safely 
gathered that they originated in some way from an aver- 
sion on his part to the idea of a disturbance of his remains. 
it should oe remembered that the transfer of bones from 
sraves to the charnel-house was then an ordinary practice 
at Stratford-on-Avon. There has long been a tradition 
(hat Shakespeare’s feelings on this subject arose from a 
reflection on the ghastly appearance of that receptacle, 
which the elder Ireland, writing in the year 1795, describes 
as then containing “the largest assemblage of human 

»ones” he had ever beheld. But whether this be the truth, 
or if it were merely the natural wish of a sensitive and 
thoughtful mind, it is a source of congratulation that the 
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simple verses should have protected his ashes from sacrileg; 
The nearest approach to an excavation into the grave : 
Shakespeare was made in the summer of the year 1796, 

digging a vault in the immediate locality, when an openir: 
appeared which was presumed to indicate the commenc 
ment of the site of the bard’s remains. The most scrup; 
lous care, however, was taken not to disturb the neighbo 
ing earth in the slightest degree, the clerk having be« 
placed there, until the brickwork of the adjoining vau 
was completed, to prevent anyone making an examinatior 
No relics whatever were visible through the small openin 
that thus presented itself, and as the poet was buried 

the ground, not in a vault, the chancel earth, moreove 
formerly absorbing a large degree of moisture, the gre: 
probability is that dust alone remains. This consideratia 
may tend to discourage an irreverent opinion expressed | 
some, that it is due to the interests of science to unfold | 
the world the material abode which once held so great . 
intellect. It is not many years since a phalanx of troub: 
tombs, lanterns and spades in hand, assembled in the chana 
at dead of night, intent on disobeying the solemn injuncti: 
that the bones of Shakespeare were not to be disturbe 
But the supplicatory lines prevailed. There were sor 
among the number who, at the last moment, refused 

incur the warning condemnation, and so the design wi 


happily abandoned. 
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inally published about 1589. 
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i—i3 
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Wives of Windsor: Act I, se. 

i, iii; Act II, se. iis; Act III, 
se. ili, v; Act IV, se. ii, v; Act 
V, sc. i v; King Henry IV: 
Part 1, Act I, sc. ii; Act II, 
se. li, iv; Act III, sc. iii; Act 
PY, sc. iis; Act V, se. i, iii, iv; 
Part 2, Act I, se. ii; Act II, 
se. i, iv; Act III, se. ii; Act 
IV, se. ili; Act V, sc. i, iii, v 

Pasrotre, Sir John, King Henry 
Vi: Part 1, Act III, sce. ii; 
Act IV, se. i 

Paviconsrivce Lapy, King John: 
Act I, se. i 

fh AULCON BRIDGE, 
PHILIP 

Faviconpnipce, Rosert, son of 
Sir Robert Faulconbridge, 
King John: Act I, se. i 

Fenton, a gentleman, Merry 
Wives of Windsor: Act I, sc. 
iv; Act III, se. iv; Act IV, 
se. v; Act V, sc. V 

Ferpinanp, son to the King of 
Naples, The Tempest: Act I, 
se. i, ii; Act III, sc. i; Act IV, 
ge. i; Act V, sc. i 

Weapinanp, king of Navarre, 
Love’s Labor’s Lost: Act I, 
eeety Act II,-se. i; Act, IV, 
se. itis; Act V, sc. ii 

Pesvx, a clown, servant to Olivia, 
Twelfth Night: Act I, se. v; 
Act II, se. iii; Act III, se. i; 
Act IV, se. i, ii; Act V, se. i 

frrzwarrr, Lorp, King Richard 
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II: Act IV, se. i; Act V, se. 
vi 

Friaminivus, servant to Timon, 
Timon of Athens: Act II, se. 
ii; Act III, se. i, iv 

Fiavivus, tribune, Julius Cesar: 
Act I, se. i 

Fuavius, steward to Timon, Ti- 
mon of Athens: Act I, se. ii; 
Act II, se. mt Act III, se. ivs 


FLeance, son to Sane tice 


beth: Act II, se. is; Act III, 
se. iii 
Fuiorizet, Prince of Bohemia, 


The Winter's Tale: Act IV, 
sc. iv; Act V, sce. i, iii 

FLUvELLeN, officer in King Henry’s 
army, King Henry Vie Nc 
III, se. ii, vi; Act IV, se. i, vii, 
viii; Act V, se: i 

F ute, a bellows-mender, A Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream: Act 
I, se. ii; Act III, se. i; Act 
IV, se. ii 

Forp, a gentleman dwelling at 


Windsor, Merry Wives of 
Windsor: Act II, se. i; Act 
II, se. ii; Act III, se. ii, iii, 


v; Act IV, se. ii; Act V, se. 
re AY 

Forp, Misrress, Merry Wives of 
Windsor: Act I, se. i; Act 
II, se. i; Act III, se. iiis Act 
IV, se. ii, iv; Act V, sc. iii, v- 

Fortinsras, prince of Norway, 
Hamlet, prince of Denmark: 
Act IV, se. iv; Act V, se. ii 

France, Kine or, All’s Well 
That Ends Well: Act I, se. 
ii; Act II, se. i, iii; Act V, sc. 
ili 

Francisca, a nun, Measure for 
Measure: Act I, se. iv 

Francisco, a soldier, Hamlet, 
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Prince of Denmark: Act I, 
se. i 

Francisco, a Lord, The Tempest: 
Act II, se. i; Act III, se. iii; 
Act ‘V, sc.4 

Freperick, brother to the ban- 
ished Duke, and usurper of his 
dominions, As You Like It: 
Act ITI, se. i 

Friar Francis, Much Ado About 
Nothing: Act IV, se. i; Act 
V, sc. iv 

Frorn, a foolish gentleman, 
Measure for Measure: Act II, 
se. i 
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GavsHi1r, King Henry IV: 
Part 1, Act II, se. i; Act II, 
se. ii, iv 

Gatuus, friend to Cesar, Antony 
and Cleopatra: Act V, sc. i, ii 

Garpiner, Bishop of Winchester, 
King Henry VIII: Act II, 
se. lis Act IV, sc. is; Act V, 
se. i, iii 

Garcrave, Sir Thomas, King 
Henry VI: Part I, Act I, se. 
iv 

Genera of the French forces in 
Bourdeaux, King Henry VI: 
Part 1, Act IV, ‘sc. ii 

Grorcr, afterwards Duke of 
Clarence, son of Duke of York, 
King Henry VI: Part 3, Act 
II, se. ii, iii, vis Act ITI, se. 
ii; Act IV, sc. i, ii, iii, vi, viii; 
Act V, se. i, iii, iv, v, vii 

GrrtrupE, queen of Denmark, 
Mother to Hamlet, Hamlet, 
Prince of Denmark: Act I, se. 
ii; Act II, sc. ii; Act ITI, se. i, 
li, iv; Act IV, sc. i, v, vii; Act 
V;, se. i, ii 
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Gtianspate, Sir William, Ki 
Henry VI: Part 1, Act I, , 
iv 

Guienpower, Owen, King Her 
IV: Part 1, Act Il, sea 

Gtoucester, Ducness or, Ki 
Richard II: Act I, se. ii 

Gtoucester, DuKeE orf, brother: 
King Henry V, King Hen 
Vs. Act: I,..sc. ais Act ERE | 
i, vi; Act IV, se. i, iii, vii, v1 
Act V, sc. ii 

Guoucester, Eart or, King Le« 
Act I, se. i, ii; Act II, sez 
ii, iv; Act III,: se. ili, iv 
vii; Act IV, sc. i, vis; Act; 
sc. li 

Guovucestern, Humpnrey, Du 
er, uncle of Henry VI, Ki 
Henry VI: Part 1, Act I,, 
i, iii; Act III, se. i, ivsiee. 
IV, se. i; Act V, se. i, v3 P‘ 
@, Act I, se. i, ii, ils) Ack 
se. i, iii, iv; Act III, se. i, ii 

Gtoucester, Ricuarp, DuKsE 
see RicHarpD 

Gorso, Launcertot, the clov 
servant to Shylock, The M\ 
chant of Venice: Act II, , 
ii, iii, iv, v; Act V, se. i 

Goxsxzo, Oxp, father to Launce« 
The Merchant of Venice: « 
Li se. th 

Gorre, Marruew, King Hew 
VI: Part 2, Act IV, se. viv 

Gonerit, daughter to Lear, K% 
Lear: Act I, se. i, iii, ivs « 
II, se. iv; Act III, se. vii; « 
IV, se. ii; Act V, se. i, iii 

GonzaLo, an honest old Cox 
selor, The Tempest: Act I,. 
is Act II, se. i; Act III, , 
lii; Act V, se. i 

Governor or Panis, King He’ 
VI: Part 1, Act TV, (seal 
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2, Act II, se. i 

Gower, officer in King Henry’s 
army, King Henry V: Act 

III, se. ii, vi; Act IV, se. i, vii, 
wili; Act V, sei 

sower, Pericles: Act I, Act IT, 
Act III, Act IV, Act V 

GRANDPRE, French Lord, King 
Henry V: Act IV, se. ii 

Grarrano, friend to Antonio and 
Bassanio, The Merchant of 
Venice: Act I, se. i; Act II, 
Be. ii, iv, vis Act III, ses.ii; 
Act IV, se. i, ii; Act V, sc. i 

GRatiaNno, brother to Brabantio, 
Othello: Act V, sc. i, ii 

GREEN, servant to King Richard 
Il, King Richard II: Act I, 
Be ili, iv; Act II, se. i, ii; 
Act III, se. i 

Grecory, servant to Capulet, 
Romeo and Juliet: Act I, sc.i 

Gnemio, suitor to Bianca, The 
Taming of the Shrew: Act I, 
se. i, iis; Act II, se. i; Act III, 
se. ti; Act V, sc. i, ii 

Grey, Lany: see E1rizaBeTH 

Gaex, Lorp, son to Queen Eliza- 
beth, King Richard III: Act 
I, se. iii; Act II, se. i;. Act 
Tif, se. iii 

Susy, Sm Tuomas, King Henry 
V: Act II,’se. ii 

Surrizn, gentleman—Usher to 
Queen Katharine, King Henry 


Part: Act IV, se. ii 
“aumio, servant to Petruchio, 
The Taming of the Shrew: 


Act I, se. ii; Act III, se. iis; 
Act IV, se. i, iii; Act V, se. i, 
ii 

Gurwertvs, son to Cymbeline, dis- 
guised under the name of Poly- 
dore, supposed son to Morgan, 
Cymbeline: Act III, se. iii, vi; 
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‘Act IV, se. ii, iv; Act V, se. v 

GUILDENSTERN, a courtier, Ham- 
let, Prince of Denmark: Act 
Act IV, se. i, ii, iii, iv 

Guitprorp, Sir Henry, King 
Henry VIII: Act I, se. iv 

Gurney, James, servant to Lady 
Faulconbridge, King John: 
Act I, se. i 
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Hamtet, son to late King and 
nephew to the present King, 
Hamlet, Prince of Denmark: 
Act I, se. ii, iv, v; Act II, se. 
ii; Act III, se. i, ii, iii, iv; Act 
IV, se. ii, iii, iv; Act V, sc. i, 
ii 

Harcourt, King Henry IV: 
Part 2, Act IV, se. iv 

Hastines, Lorp, King Henry IV: 
Part 2, Act I, se. iii; Act IV, 
se. 1, li 

Hastines, Lorp, King Richard 
Zit: Act I, se. i, iii; Act II, 
se. i, ii; Act III, se. i, ii, iv 

Hastines, Lorp, King Henry VI: 
Part, Sy) Acte LV, Sel 37 vs ‘wills 
Act V, se. vii 

Hecarr, Macbeth: 
v; Act IV, se. i 

Hector, son of Priam, Troilus 
and Cressida: Act I, se. ii; 
Act II, se. ii; Act IV, se. v; 
Act V, se. i, iii, iv, vi, viii 

Heten, wife to Menelaus, Troilus 
and Cressida: Act III, se. i 

He ten, a lady attending on Imo- 
gen, Cymbeline: Act II, se. ii 

Hetena, a gentlewoman  pro- 
tected by the Countess, Ali’s 
Well that Ends Weill: Act I, 
se. i, iii; Act II, sc, i, iii, iv, v; 


Act III, sc. 
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Act III, se. ii, v, vii; Act IV, 
se. iv; Act V, se. i, iii 
Hetena, in love with Demetrius, 


A Midsummer-Night’s Dream: 


Act I, se. i; Act II, se. i, ii; 
Act III, se. ii; Act IV, se. i; 
Act VY, sc. i 

Hetenvs, son of Priam, Troilus 
and Cressida: Act I, se. ii; 
Act II, se. ii 

He icanvs, lord of Tyre, Pericles, 
Prince of Tyre: Act I, sc. ii, 
iii, iv; Act. V, sc. i, iii 

Henry IV, king of England, 
King Henry IV: Part 1, Act 
Te SC. wks MTS ACh, TLD. Sei tis 
Cb VgiSG.l ly intlVe Vs) CALL &, 
Act III, se. i; Act IV, sc. iv, 
Vv 

Henry V, King of England, 
King Henry IV: Part 1, Act 
I, se. ii; Act II, se. ii, iv; Act 
ITI, sc. ii, iii; Act IV, sc. ii; 
Act V, sc. i, iii, iv, v; Part 2, 
Act II, se. ii, iv; Act IV, sc. 
v; Act V, se. ii, v; King Henry 
V:. Act I, sc. ii; Act II, se. 
Ms Act III, ‘sc. i, iii, vi; Act 
IV, sc. i, iii, vi, vii, viii; Act 
V; sc. ii 

Henry VI, King of England, 
King Henry VI: Part 1, Act 
ITI, sc. i, iv; Act IV, sc. i; 
Act V, se. i, v; Part 2, Act I, 
sc. i, tii; Act II, sc. i, ili; Act 
III, se. i, ii, iii; Act IV, se. 
iv, ix; Act V, se. i, ii; Part 8, 
Act'I,. se, i;/Act. II; sc. ii, v; 
Act III, se. i; Act IV, se. vi, 
viii; Act V, se. vi 

Henry VIII, Kino, King Henry 
VIII: Act I, se. ii, iv; Act 
II, se. ii, iv; Act III, se. ii; 
ACE Ve SCh ies Ui .ev; 

Henry, Prince, son to King 
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John, King John: Act V/ 
Vii 

Henry, Prince of Wales, ai 
wards King Henry V, son 
King Henry IV: see Hei 
V 

Henry, Earl of Richmond 
youth, King Henry VI, Pax 
Act IV, se. vi 

Herbert, SiR WaAtter, & 
Richard III: Act V, se. i 

Hermia, daughter to Egeus| 
love with Lysander, 4 Mids: 
mer-Night’s Dream: Act T 
i; Act II, se. ii; Act IIT, 
ii; Act IV, sc. i; Act V, 5 

HERMIONE, queen to Leontes, , 
Winter's Tale: Act I, sce. 
Act II, se. i; Act III, sce. 
Act V, sce. iii 

Hero, daughter to Leon 
Much Ado About Nothi 
Act I, se. i; Act I], se. 
III, se. i, ivs Acts LVogec 
Act V;, se. iv 

Hirpotyta, queen of the A’ 
zons, betrothed to Theseus: 
Midsummer-Night’s Dre: 
Act I, se. i; Act IV, 8c 
Act V; sce. i 

Hoiitanp, Joun, follower 
Jack Cade, rebel, King He 
VI: Part 2, Act TV, sca: 
vii 

Ho.orernes, a schoolmas 
Love’s Labor’s Lost: Act 
se. ii; Act V, sc. i, if 

Horatio, friend to Hamlet, H 
let, Prince of Denmark: 
I, se. i, ii, iv, v; Act ITI, 
ii; Act IV, se. v, vis Act 
SCo, il 

Horner, Tomas, an armc 
King Henry VI: Part 2, 
I, se. iii; Act II, se. iii 

Horrensio, suitor to Bia 
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‘he Taming of the Shrew: 

Act I, se. i, ii; Act II, se. i; 

Act IIT, sc. i, ii; Act IV, se. 

‘ii, iii, v; Act V, se. ii 

Honrensius, servant, Timon of 

Athens: Act III, se. iv 

dorsrur, Henry Percy, son of 
Hari of Northumberland, see 
Percy, Henry 

fume, Joun, priest, King Henry 
ee: Part 2, Act Isc. ii, iv; 
Act II, se. iii 

1UMPHREY OF GLOUCESTER, 
Prince, son to King Henry 
iV, King Henry IV: Part 2, 
Act IV, sc. iv, v3; Act V, se. ii 
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acuimo, an Italian, friend to 
Philario, Cymbeline: Act I, 
6G. iv, vi; Act II, se. ii, iv; 
Act V, sc. ii, v 
aco, ancient to Othello, Othello: 
Act I, sc. i, ii, iii; Act II, se. 
i, iii; Act III, sce. i, ii, iii, iv; 
Act IV, se. i, ii; Act V, sce. i, 
8 
sem. ALEXANDER, a Kentish gen- 
tleman, King Henry VI: Part 
%, Act IV, se. x; Act V, sc. i 
mocEN, daughter to Cymbeline, 
Cymbeline: Act I, sc. i, iii, 
vi; Act II, se. ii, iii; Act III, 
sc. ii, iv, vi; Act IV, se: iis 
Act V, sc. ii, v 
#as, attendant on Cleopatra, 
Antony and Cleopatra: Act 
fee, ii, ili, v; Act II, se. v; 
Act III, se. iii, xi, xiii; Act IV, 
se. li, xiii, xv; Act V, sc. ii 
saBEL, gueen of France, King 
Henry V: Act V, se. li 
sapeLza, sister to Claudio, Meas- 
wre for Measure: Act I, sc. 
iv; Act II, se. ii, iv; Act III, 
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se. i; Act IV, se. i, iii, vi; Act 
V; se. i 
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Jamy, officer in King Henry’s 
army, King Henry V: Act 
III, se. ii 

JAQUENETTA, a country wench, 
Love's Labor’s Lost: Act I, 
se. ii; Act IV, se. ii, iii 

Jaques, lord attending on the 
banished Duke, 4s You Like 
It: Act II, se. v, vii; Act III, 
se. li, iii; Act IV, sc. i; Act V, 
se. iv 

Jaques, son of Sir Rowland de 
Boys, ds You Like It: Act 
V, se. iv 

Jessica, daughter to Shylock, 
The Merchant of Venice: Act 
II, se. iii, v, vi; Act III, se. ii, 
iv, v; Act V, sc. i 

Joan, LA PuceLte, commonly 
called Joan of Arc, King 
Henry VI: Part 1, Act I, se. 
ii, v, vi; Act II, se. is; Act III, 
Se. ii, iii; Act IV, se. vii; Act 
V, se. ii, iii, iv 


JouHnN, Friar, a_ Franciscan, 
Romeo and Juliet: Act V, 
se. ii 


Joun, Kine, Life and Death of 
King John: Act I, se. i; Act 
II, se. i; Act III, se. i, ii, iii; 
Act IV, se. ii; Act V, se. i, 
ii, vii 

Joun or Gauna, Duke of Lan- 
caster, Uncle to the King, 
King Richard II: Act I, se. 
i, ii, iii; Act II, sci 

Joun of Lancaster, son to King 
Henry IV, King Henry IV: 
Part; 1, Act) I; sci-is Actcv, 
sc. i, iv, v3; Part 2, Act IV, 
se. ii, iii, v; Act V; sc. ii, v 
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Jourpain, Marcaret, a_ witch, 
King Henry VI: Part Il, Act 
I, se. iv; Act II, se. iii 

Jutta, beloved of Proteus, The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona: 
Act I, se. ii; Act II, se. ii, vii; 
Act IV, se. ii, iv; Act V, sc. 
ii, iv 

Jvuuiet, beloved of Claudio, 
Measure for Measure: Act I, 
se. iis Act II, se. iii; Act V, 
se. i 

Juuiet, daughter to Capulet, 
Romeo and Juliet: Act I, se. 
iii, v; Act II, se. v, vi; Act 
UT ween dys (Act 71 V.scr, 
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Karuarina, the shrew, daughter 
to Baptista, The Taming of 
the Shrew: Act I, se. i; Act 
II, se. i; Act III, se. ii; Act 
EVs Sef isi, vs’ Act: V,se.1i, ii 

Karnarine, lady attending on 
the Princess, Love’s Labor's 
Lost» Act~Il, sc. i; Act IV, 
se. i; Act V, sce. ii 

Karuarine, daughter to Charles 
and Isabel, King Henry V: 
Act III, se. iv; Act V, se. ii 

Karuarine, Queen, King Henry 
VIII: Act I, se. iis; Act II, 
se. iv; Act III, se. i; Act IV, 
se. li 

Kent, Eart or, King Lear: 
Act I, se. i, iv, v3 Act II, se. 
ii; Act III, se. i, ii, iv, vis 
Act IV, sc. iii, vii; Act V, sc. 
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Krne or France, King Lear: 
Act I, se. i 
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Laerrtes, son to Polonius, H; 
let, Prince of Denmark: 
Act V;j se. i, ii 

Larev, an old lord, All’s - 
that ends well, Act I, se. i 
Act II, se. i, iii, v3 Act 

Lartivus, Tirus, general agai 
the Volscians, Coriolan 
Act I, se.'i, iv, Vv, Vii; ie 
II, se. i; Act IIT, se; i 

Launce, a clownish servant 
Proteus, The Two Gentle: 
of Verona: Act II, se. iiii 
Act ITI, se. i; Act IV, se. 

Laurence, Friar, a Francis: 
Romeo and Juliet: Act: 
se. iii, vi; Act III, se. iii; | 
IV, sc. i, v; Act V, se. ii, i 

LavacHE, a clown, servant) 
Countess of Rousillon, « 
well that ends well: Act 
se. iii; Act II, se. ii, iv; 
III, se. ii; Act IV, se. vs 
V; se. ii 

Lavrnta, daughter to Titus 
dronicus, Titus Androni 
Act I, se. i; Act II, se. ii: 
iv; Act III, se. i, iis; Act 
se. is; Act V,, sce. ii, ili 

Lear, King of Britain, & 
Lear: Act I, sey 4;.iv, Wes 
TI; se. iv; Act Hy «semi. 
vi; Act IV, se. vi, vii; Act 
se. ii, iii 

Le Beav, a courtier atten 
upon Frederick, 4s You : 
It: Act I, se. ii 

Lena, Porriius, senator, J2 
Cesar: Act III, se. i 

Lennox, nobleman of Scotl 
Macbeth: Act I, se. ii, iv. 
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ct Dy sce. iis Act: 1H, ‘seii, 

Mveevis Act TV, sc. i; Act V, 

‘se. ii, iv 

LEONARDO, servant to Bassanio, 
Whe Merchant of Venice: Act 
Ti, se. i 

Leonato, governor of Messina, 
Much Ado About Nothing: 
Act I, se. i, ii; Act II, se. i, 


“Ri; Act III, se. ii, v; Act IV, © 


se. 1; Act V, se. i, iv 
i#onatus, Posruumus, a gentle- 
man, husband to Imogen, Cym- 


beline: Act I, se. i, iv; Act 
Ti, se. iv, v; Act V, sc. i, ii, iii, 
‘ivy, V 

iMoNtNE, servant to Dionyza, 
Pericles, Prince of Tyre: Act 
PV, se. i 


leontzs, King of Sicilia, The 
Winter's Tale: Act I, se. ii; 
Aet II, se. i, iii; Act III, se. 
diz: Act V, sce. i, iii 

Leripus, M. Aimin, triumvir, 
Julius Cesar: Act III, se. i; 
Act IV, sc. i; Antony and 
Cleopatra: Act I, sc. iv; Act 
il, sc. ii, iv, vi, vii; Act III, 
ae. ii 

_wwis XI, King of France, King 
Henry VI: Part 3, Act III, 
$c, iil 

“ewis, the Dauphin of France, 
King John: Act II, se. i; Act 
IIT, sc. i, iv; Act V, sc. ii, v 

_ewis, the Dauphin, King Henry 
¥;> Act II, se. iv; Act III, 
sc. ¥, viis Act IV, sc. ii, v 

“fganius, conspirator, Julius 
Cesar: Act II, se. i, ii 

axcoin, Bisuor or, King Henry 
were: Act Il,'se. iv 

apovico, kinsman to Brabantio, 
Othelio: Act IV, se. i, iii; Act 
¥V, se. i, ii 

JON CGAVILLE, 
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lord attending on 
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the King, Love’s Labor’s Lost: 
Act I, se. i; Act II, se. i; 
Act IV, se. iii; Act V, se. ii 

Lorenzo, in love with Jessica, 
The Merchant of Venice: Act 
I, se. is; Act II, se. iv, vis; Act 
III, se. ii, iv, v; Act V, se. i 

Lover, Lorp, King Richard III: 
Act III, se. iv, v 

Lovett, Str Tuomas, King Henry 
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Act II, se. i; Act III, se. ii; 
Act V, se. i 

Lucentio, son to Vincentio, in 
love with Bianca, The Taming 
of the Shrew: Act I, se. i, ii; 
Act II, se. i; Act III, se. i, ii; 
Act IV, se. ii, iv; Act V, se. 
i, ii 
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Verona: Act I, se. ii; Act II, 
se. vii j 

Luctana, sister to Adriana, Com- 
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ii; Act III, se. ii; Act IV, se. 
ii, iv; Act V, se. i 

Lucius, friend to Brutus and 
Cassius, Julius Caesar: Act 
IV, sce. ii, iii; Act V, se. i, iv, 
Vv 

Luciiius, servant to Timon, 
Timon of Athens: Act I, se. i 

Lucio, a fantastic, Measure for 
Measure: Act I, se. ii, iv; Act 
II, se. ii; Act III, se. ii; Act 
IV, se. iii; Act V, se. i 

Lucius, Caius, General of the 
Roman forces, Cymbeline: 
Act III, se. i, v; Act IV, ‘se. 
ii; Act V, sc. ii, v 

Lucius, son to Titus Andronicus, 
Titus Andronicus: Act I, sc. 
i; Act II, sc. ii, iii; Act III, 
se. i; Act V, sc. i, iii 

Lucius, a flattering lord, Timon 
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Lucius, servant to Brutus, Julius 
Cesar: Act II, se. i, iv; Act 
IV, se. ii, iii 

Lucutuius, a flattering lord, Ti- 
mon of Athens: Act III, se. i 

Lucy, Sir William, King Henry 
VisePart taAct/IV; ‘se. ii, 
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Lucrece, Rape of Lucrece 

Lucretius, Rape of Lucrece 
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Pericles, Prince of Tyre: Act 
III, ‘se. i, iii 

Lymoces, Duke of Austria, King 
John: Act II, se. i; Act III, 
se. i 

.Lysanper, suitor to Hermia, 4 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream: 
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Ill, sc. iis Act IV; sc. is Act 
V, se. i 

' Lysrmacuus, governor of Myti- 

lene, Pericles, Prince of Tyre: 

Act IV, se. vi; Act V;,j sc. i, iii 
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Macsetu, general of the king’s 
army, Macbeth: Act I, se. iii, 
iv, v, vil; Act II, sc. i, ii, iii; 
Act III, se. i, ii, iv; Act IV, 
se. is; Act V, sc. ii, v, vii, viii 

Macsreru, Lavy, Macbeth: Act 
I, se. v, vils Act II, sce. ii, iii; 
Act’ Ll, ser i, oai, IVs ACER, 
se. i 

Macpvurr, nobleman of Scotland, 
Macbeth: Act I, se. vi; Act 
II, se. ili,-iv; Act IV, sce. iii; 
Act V, se. iv, vi, vii, viii 

Macpurr, Lapy, Macbeth: 
TV, 50,\ii 

Macmonrnis, officer in King Hen- 
ry’s army, King Henry V: 
Act III, se. ii 
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Macenas, friend to Cesar, « 
tony and Cleopatra: Act : 
sc. ii, iv, vi, vii; Act IT], , 
vis Act IV, ‘se. is Act. W, | 
Pg 

Matcoim, son to Duncan, J 
beth: Act I, se. ii, iv, vis; . 
IT, se. iii; Act IV, sce. iiis 
V;, se. iv, vi, vii, viii 

Matvonio, steward to Oli: 
Twelfth Night: Act I, se.: 
Act II, se. ii, iii, v3; Act.1 
sc. iv; Act V, se. i 

Mamituius, young prince of ' 
cilia, The Winter's Tale: ~ 
I, se. ii; Act II, se. i 

Marcettus, an officer, Ham 
Prince of Denmark: Act I, 
i; iv, ¥ 

Marcu, Epwarp, Eart or: 
Epwarp IV 

Marpian, a eunuch, attendant 
Cleopatra, Antony and Cleo 
tra: Act I, se. v; Act IL; 
v3; Act IV, sc. xiii, xiv 

MarGareEton, a bastard son) 
Priam, Troilus and Cressi 
Act VY, se. vii 

Marearet, gentlewoman atte 
ant on Hero, Much Ado Ab. 
Nothing: Act II, se. i; - 
ITI, se. i, iv; Act V, sc. agi 

Marearet, daughter of Reign 
afterwards married to KI 
Henry VI, King Henry 
Part 1, Act». V;. sc. iis. Hi. 
2, Act I, se. i, itis Act TI, 
i, tii; Act III,. se. i, iis 
IV, sc..iv, ix; Act V,. se 
ii; Part 3, Act. I, seom | 
Act IT, se. ii, v; Act ITI, 
iii; Act V, sc. iv, v 

Marearer, widow of King He 
VI, King Richard III: 
I, se. iiis; Act IV, se. iv 

Mariana, neighbor and frien 
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idow, All’s Well That Ends 

eli: Act III, se. v 

Maxiana, betrothed to Angelo, 

Measure for Measure: Act 

'V, Sc. i, vis; Act V, se. i 

Marina, daughter to Pericles 
‘and Thaisa, Pericles, Prince of 
Fyre: Act III, se. iii; Act 
TY, sc. i, ii, vis Act V, se. i, 
‘Ti 

Viancrus, Carus, surnamed Corio- 
Janus, Coriolanus: Act I, sc. 
i, iv, v, vi, viii, ix; Act II, sc. 
i, ii, iii; Act III, se. i, ii, iii; 
Act IV, sc. i, iv, v; Act V, 
se. ii, iii, vi 

Aancius THE YOUNGER, son of 
Coriclanus, Ooriolanus: Act 
V, sc. iii 

Tania, lady attending on the 
Princess, Love’s Labor's Lost: 
Met Ii; se. i; Act IV, se. i; 
Act V, sc. ii 

fanis, Olivia’s woman, Twelfth 
Night: Act I, se. iii, v; Act 
il, sc. iii, v; Act ITI, se. i, ii, 
iv; Act IV, sc. ii 

fanruxt, Sir Ouiver, a vicar, 
As You Like It: Act III, se. 
UE 

fansivs, son to Titus Androni- 
eus, Titus Andronicus: Act 
i, se. i; Act Il, sc. ii, itis Act 
Mi,sc.i 

jarviius, tribune, Julius Cesar: 
Pet I, sc. i 

‘etumx, a French Lord, King 
Jonn: Act V, sc. ii, iv 

ewas, friend to Sextus Pom- 
peius, Antony and Cleopatra: 
Act TI, sc. i, vi, vii 

fxecratrss, friend to Sextus 
Pompeius, Antony and Cleopa- 
tra: Act II, se. i 

@xeLavs, brother to Agamem- 
nou. Troilus and Cressida: 
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Act I, sc. iii; Act III, sc. iii; 
Act IV, se. v; Act V; sc. i, ix 

MenvteIrH, nobleman of Scot- 
land, Macbeth: Act V, sc. ii, 
iv 

Mercapeg, lord attending on the 
Princess of France, Love’s 
Labor's Lost: Act V, se. ii 

Mercutio, kinsman to Escalus, 
and friend to Romeo, Romeo 
and Juliet: Act. I, se. iv; 
Act II, se. i, iv; Act III, se. i 

Messata, friend to Brutus and 
Cassius, Julius Cesar: Act 
IV, sc. iii; Act V, se. i, ii, iii, 
v 

Micwuart, Sim, a friend to the 
archbishop of York, King 
Henry IV: Part 1, Act IV, 
se. iv 

Micuaet, follower of Jack Cade, 
rebel, King Henry VI: Part 
2, Act IV, sce. ii 

Mitan, Dvuxe or, father to Sil- 
via, The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona: Act II, se. iv; Act 
III, se. i, iis; Act IV, se. ii; 
Act V, se. iv 

Miranpa, daughter to Prospero, 
The Tempest: Act I, se. ii; 
Act III, se. i; Act IV, sce. i; 
Act V, se. i 


‘ Montacue, head of his house at 


variance with the house of 
Capulet, Romeo and Juliet: 
Act I, se. i; Act III, se. i; 
Act V, se. iii 

Monvracur, Lapy, wife to Mon- 
tague, Romeo and Juliet: Act 
Lasca 

Montacur, Marquess or, King 
Henry VI: Part 3, Act I, se. 
1, ii; Act II, se. i, ii, vi; Act 
IV, se. i, vi, viii; Act V, se. i 

Montano, Othello’s predecessor 
in the government of Cyprus, 
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Othello: Act II, se. i, iii; Act 
V5 sev ir 

Montcomery, Sir JouHn, King 
Henry VI: Part 3, Act IV, 
se. vii 

Monrsoy, a French Herald, 
King Henry V: Act III, se. 
vi; Act IV, sc. iii, vii 

Mopsa, Shepherdess, The Winter's 
Tale: Act IV, se. iv 

Morocco, Prince or, The Mer- 
chant of Venice: Act II, se. 
i, vii 

Mortimer, Epmunp, Earl of 
March, King Henry IV: Part 
1 Act IL, sei 

Mortimer, Edmund, Earl of 
March, King Henry VI: Part 
I, Act II, se?'v 

Mortimer, Sir Hucu, uncle of 
Duke of York, King Henry 
Vi= Part¥S; Act \I, se. ii 

Mortimer, Sir Joun, uncle of 
Duke of York, King Henry 
VI: Part’S, Act I,°se. ii 

Mortimer, Lapy, daughter to 
Glendower, and wife to Mor- 
timer, King Henry IV: Part 
1, Act III, se. i 

Morron, retainer of Northum- 
berland, King Henry IV: 
Part 2, Act I, se. i 

Morron, Joun: see Bishop of 
Ely 

Morn, page to Armado, Love’s 
Labor's Lost: Act I, se. ii; 
Act III, se. i; Act V, se. i, ii 

Morn, a fairy, 4 Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream: Act III, se. 
is Act IV, se. i 

Mowrray, Lorp, King Henry IV: 
Part 2, Act’ I, sce. iis Act LV, 
se. i, li 

Mowrray, THomas, Duke of 
Norwalk, King Richard IT: 
Act I, se: i, ili 
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MousrarbsEeED, a fairy, 4 Mids: 
mer-Night’s Dream: Act 
sen is*Act TV; 8e1i 

Morivus, son to Titus Andr: 
cus, Titus Andronicus: 
I, sc. i 


N 


NaTHANIEL, Sir, a curate, La 
Labor's Lost: Act IV, sc 
Act V, sc. i, ii 

Nerissa, Portia’s waiting-m 
The Merchant of Venice: 
I, sc. ii; Act II, se. i, ix; 
ITT, se. ii, iv; Act IV, se. ii 
Act V, se. i 

Nestor, Grecian comman 
Troilus and Cressida; Ac 
se. iii; Act III, se. iii; Act 
se. v3 Act V, Sed, v, ix 

Norrotk, Duxe or, King H. 
VI: Part 3, Act I, sc. a # 
II, se. ii 

Norroik, Duxe or, King Rici 
Til: Act Vj se a, ty 

Norro.k, Duxe or, King H 
VIII: Act I, se. i, iis Ac’ 
sc. lis Act ITI, sc. iis Att 
se. 13 Act V, sc. it, v 

Norrotk, Ducuerss, King H' 
VIII: Act TV, se. is*Ac 
sc. V 

NorrHuMBERLAND, Lapy, J 
Henry IV: Part 2, Act 
se. iii 

NortTHUMBERLAND, FARE OF, /| 
Henry VI: Part 3, Act ] 
i, iv; Act II, se. ii | 

NortHUMBERLAND, Earl of, . 
Richard IT: Act II, se. i 
Act III, se. i, iii; Act IV 
is Act V, se. i, vi 

Nym, sharper attending on i 
staff, Merry Wives of W 
sor: Act I, se. i, iii; Ac. 
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s. i; King Henry V: Act II, 
i, ili; Act III, se. ii 


O 


Garo, King of the fairies, 4 

_ Midsummer-Night’s Dream: 
Act II, se. i; Act III, se. ii; 
mMect TV, sc. i; Act V, se. i 

Geravra, sister to Cesar, and 
wife to Antony, Antony and 
Cleopatra: Act II, se. iii; 
Act ITI, sce. ii, iv, vi 

@iaven, son of Sir Rowland de 
Boys, ds You Like It: Act 
T, sc. i; Act III, se. i; Act IV, 
se. iii; Act V, sc. ii, iv 

Guivia, Twelfth Night: Act I, 
se. v; Act III, se. i, iv; Act 
FV, se. i, iii; Act V, se. i 

(prrrisa, daughter to Polonius, 
Hamlet, Prince of Denmark: 
Act I, se. iii; Act II, se. i; 
Act ITI, se. i, ii; Act IV, se. v 

{mnanno, son of Sir Rowland de 
Boys, 4s You Like It: Act 
a se. i, iis Act II, sc. iii, vi, 
“tah Act III, se. iis; Act TV, se. 
#; Act V, sc. ii, iv 

Oaneans, Bastarp or, King Henry 
VI: Part 1, Act I, se. ii; Act 
ti, se. ig; Act III, se. ii, iii; 
Act IV, se. vii; Act V, se. ii, 
iv 

Onieaws, Duxe or, King Henry 
VV; Act III, se. vii; Act IV, 
a, ti, V 

Desiwe, Duke of Illyria, Twelfth 
Wight: Act I, sc. i, iv; Act 
if, se. iv; Act V, se. i 

(sare, a courtier, Hamlet, Prince 
of Denmark: Act V, se. il 

Oswarp, steward to Goneril, King 
Zear: Act I, se. iii, iv; Act 
Ti, se. ii, iv; Act III, se. vii; 
Act TV, se. ii, v, vi 
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OrnHetito, a noble Moor in the 
service of the Venetian state, 
Othello: Act I, se. ii, itis Act 
II, se. i, iii; Act III, se. ii, 
iii, iv; Act IV, sc. i, ii, iii; 
Act V; se. i, ii 

Overponr, Mistress, a bawd, 
Measure for Measure: Act I, 
se. ii; Act III, se. ii 

Oxrorp, Eart or, King H. enry 
VI: Part 3, Act III, se. iii; 
Act IV, se. ii, iii, vi, vii; Act 
V; sc. i, ii, iv, v 

Oxrorp, Earu or, King Richard 
iT: Act V; se. ii, iif 


P 


Pacz, a gentleman dwelling at 
Windsor, Merry Wives of 
Windsor: Act I, sc. is Act 
Il, se. i, iii; Act III, se 4, 
ii, ili, iv; Act IV, se. ii, iv; 
Act V,j sc. ii, v 

Pace, Anne, daughter to Mis- 
tress Page, Merry Wives of 
Windsor: Act I, se. i; Act 
III, se. iv; Act V, se. v 

Pace, Mistress, Merry Wives of 
Windsor: Act I, sce. i; Act 
II, se. i; Act III, se. ii, iii, 
iv; Act IV, se. i, iv; Act V, 
se. iii, Vv 

Pace, Witt1am, a boy, son to 
Page, Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor: Act IV, se i 

Panparus, uncle to Cressida, 
Troilus and Cressida: Act I, 
se. i, iis Act III, se. i, ii; Act 
IV, sc. ii, iv; Act V, se. iii, x 

Panputpu, Carprnat, the Pope’s 
legate, King John: Act III, 
sc. i, iv; Act V, sc. i, ii 

Pantuino, Servant to Antonie, 
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The Two Gentlemen of Vero- 
na: Act I, se. iiis; Act II, se. 

Paris, a young nobleman, kins- 
man to Escalus, Romeo and 
Juliet: Act I, se. ii; Act III, 
se. iv; Act IV, se. i, v; Act V; 
se. iii 

Panis, son of Priam, Troilus and 
Cressida: Act I, se. ii; Act II, 
se. ii; Act III, sc. i; Act IV, 
sc. ili, iv; Act V, sc. x 

Paro.tes, a follower of Bertram, 
All’s Well That Ends Well: 
Act I, se. i, ii; Act II, se. i, iii, 
ivetvs ACte Ll, (st: ail, Ve. Vis 
Act IV, se. i, iii; Act V, se. 
ii, iii 

PaTIENCE, waiting-woman to 
Queen Katharine, King Henry 
Vill: Act IV, se. ii 

Parroctus, Grecian commander, 
Troilus and Cressida: Act II, 
se. i, iii; Act ITI, se. iii; Act 
IV, sc. v; Act V, se. i 

Pautina, wife to Antigonus, The 
Winter's Tale: Act II, se. ii, 
iii; Act III, sc. ii; Act V, sc. 
i, iii 

Peasrstossom, a fairy, d Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream: Act III, 
se. is Act TV, sc. i 

Pemproxe, Eart or, King John: 
Act« I, ses is Act LV, sc. ‘ii, 
iii; Act V, sc. ii, iv, vii 

Pemsroke, Eart or, Henry VI: 
Part'S, sc. 1 

Percy, Henry, surnamed Hor- 
spur, son of the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, King Henry IV: 
Part 1, Act I, se. iii; Act II, 
se. iii; Act III, se. i; Act IV, 
se. i, iii; Act V, sc. ii, iii, iv; 
King Richard II: Act II, se. 
iii; Act III, sc. i, iii; Act IV, 
se. is Act V, sc. iii, vi 
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Percy, Henry, Earl of North 
berland, King Henry 
Part 1, Act I, sc. iii; Pax 
Act I, se. i; Act II, sc. iiii 

Percy, Lapy, wife to Hots: 
and sister to Mortimer, / 
Henry IV: Part 1, Act II 
iii; Act III, se. i; Part 2, | 
II, sc. iii 

Percy, Tuomas, Earl of Wor 
ter, King Henry IV: Pax 
Act I, sc. iii; Act III, ‘s¢ 
Act IV, sc. i, itis Act Ves 

Perpira, daughter to Leontes : 
Hermione, The Winter's 7 
Act IV, sc. iv; Act V's 
iii 

Perictes, prince of Tyre, Peri 
Prince of Tyre: Act I, 
fi, iv; Act II, se. i, ii, ¥; ; 
III, se. i, itis; Act V, sc.4, ,, 

Perer, friar, Measure for Ml 
ure: Act IV, sc. vs Vis; 
is SCL 

Perer, servant of Thomas ] 
ner, the armorer, King H" 
VI; Part 2, Aet J, se. 
Act II, se. iii 

Perer, servant to Juliet’s ni 
Romeo and Juliet: Act I 
iv, vs; Act IV, sc. v 

Perer OF PoMFRET, a prox 
King John: Act IV, se. iii 

Pero, King Henry IV: Pai 
Act II, se. ii, iv; Act ILI 
iii; Part 2, Act II, se. iv, 

Perrucuio, a gentleman of { 
rona, a suitor to Katha 
The Taming of the Sk 
Act I, ‘se. ‘tig Act? Liggsi 
Act III, se. ii; Act IV, — 
iii, v; Act V, sce. i, ii | 

Purse, a shepherdess, 4s} 
Like Tt: Act Ill; sc. ¥w3/ 
V, se. ii, iv | 
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r1o, an Italian, friend to 

_ Posthumus, Cymbeline: Act I, 
se. iv; Act II, se. iv 

PuiLEMoN, servant to Cerimon, 
Pericles, Prince of Tyre: Act 
TI, se. ii 

Puitip, the Bastard, half-brother 
to Robert Faulconbridge, King 
Jobn: Act I, se. i; Act II, 

“se. i; Act ITI, se. i, ii, iii; Act 
T¥. sc. ii, iii; Act V, se. i, ii, 
vi, vii 

Pumip, King of France, King 
John: Act II, se. i; Act III, 
ac. i, iv 

Puzo, friend to Antony, Antony 
and Cleopatra: Act I, se. i 

£ SILOsTRATE, master of the revels 
to Theseus, A Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream: Act I, se. i; 
Act V. se. i 

fyosorus. servant, Timon of 
Athens: Act III, se. iv 

Paeywia, mistress to Alcibiades, 
Timon of Athens: Act IV, se. 
iii 


Pierce, Sm, of Exton, King 
Reichard Ii: Act V, se. iv, v, 
¥i 


VixcH, a schoolmaster, The Com- 
say of Hrrors: Act IV, sc. iv 

PeNDARUS, servant to Cassius, 
Julius Caesar: Act IV, se. 
tiz Act V,-se. iii 

PISANIO, seryant to Posthumus, 
Cymbeline: Act I, se. i, iii, 
¥. vi; Act IJ, se. iii; Act III, 
se. li. iv, v3; Act IV, sc. iii; 
Aezt V, se. v 

Perot, King Henry IV: Part 

%, Act HI, sc. iv; Act V, se. 

ii, ¥; King Henry V: Act II, 

se. i, ii; Act III, se. ii, vi; Act 

fY; sc. i, iv; Act V, se. i; 

Merry Wives of Windsor: Act 
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I, se. i, iii; Act II, se. i, ii; 
Act V, sc. v- 

PLANTAGENET, Richard, son of 
Richard, late Earl of Cam- 
bridge, afterwards Duke of 
York: see DuKE oF York 

PLANTAGENET, MarGaret, daugh- 
ter to the Duke of Clarence, 
King Richard III: Act IV, 
se. i 

PLANTAGENET, Epwarp, see Ep- 
warp IV 

PLANTAGENET, RicwarpD, son of 


Duke of York, afterwards 
Duke of Gloucester, King 
Henry VI: Part 2, Act V, 


se. i, ii, iii; Part 3, Act I, sc. 
i, ii; Act II, sc. i, ii, iii, iv, 
wis Act sili -ser is) Act hy, 
sc. i, v, vii, viii; Act V, sc. 
i, iii, iv, v, Vi, Vil 

Pons, King Henry IV: Part 1, 
Act I, se. ii; Act II, se. ii, iv; 
Part 2,.Act II, se. ii, iv 

Potrxenres, King of Bohemia, 
The Winters Tale: Act I, se. 
ii; Act IV, se. ii, iv; Act V, 
se. iil 

Potonius, Lord Chamberlain, 
Hamlet, Prince of Denmark: 
Act I, se. ii, iii; Act IJ, se. i, 
ii; Act ITI, se. i, ii, iii, iv 

Pomrttius, Sextus, Antony and 
Cleopatra: Act II, se. i, vi, 
vii 

Pomprry, servant to Mistress 
Overdone, Measure for Meas- 
ure: Act I, se. ii; Act II, se. 
i; Act III, se. ii; Act IV, sc. 
li, iii 

Portta, a rich heiress, The Mer- 
chant of Venice: Act I, se. 
ii; Act II, se. i, vii, ix; Act 
III, se. ii, iv; Act IV, se. i, ii; 
Act V, se. i 

Portia, wife to Brutus, Julius 
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Cesar: Act I, se. iis Act II, 
SCs Te AY, 

Priam, King of Troy, Troilus 
and Cressida: Act If, se. iis 
Act V,j sc. iii 

Princess oF France, The, Love’s 
Labor's Lost: Act II, se. i; 
Act DV, sc: 1s#Act. V5 seoai. 

Procutetvs, friend to Cesar, An- 


tony and Cleopatra: Act V, 
sc. i, i 
Prosrero, the right Duke of 


Milan, The Tempest: Act I, 
se. ii; Act III, sc. i, iii; Act 
IV, seis Act V, sc. i 
Prorrevus, The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona: Act I, sc. i, iii; Act 
II, se. ii, iv, vis Act III, sc. i, 
ii; Act IV, se. ii, iv; Act V, 
sc. li, iv 
Provost, Measure for Measure: 
Act LBC, tis ct: IJ, sc.. 3, iy, 
iii; Act III, sce. i; Act IV, sc. 
Pusuius, senator, Julius Cesar: 
Act II, se. ii; Act III, se. i 
Pous.ivus, son to Marcus Androni- 
cus, Titus Andronicus: Act 
EV, se. liis’ Act’ V, sc. ai 
Puck, or Robin Goodfellow, A 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream: 
Act IT, se. i, ii; Act ITI, se. 
i, ii; Act IV, sc. is Act V;, se. i 
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QuerEN, wife to Cymbeline, Cym- 
beline: Act I, se. i, v3 Act 
II, se. iii; Act III, se. i, v 

QureN to King Richard II, 
King Richard II: Act II, se. 
i, ii; Act III, se. iv$ Act: V, 
SG 

Qvuickty, Mistress, servant to 
Doctor Caius, Merry Wives of 

Windsor: Act I, se. iv; Act 
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II, se. i, iis; Act III, se.: 
v; Act IV, sc. i, v; Act VY,’ 
iy 

Quicxty, Mistress, hostess a 
tavern in KEastcheap, Ki 
Henry IV: Part 1, Act! 
se. iv; Act III, ‘sc. itis) E 
2, Act II, sc. i, ivs Act wW./ 
iv 

QurincE, a carpenter, 4 Mids: 
mer-Night’s Dream: Act’ 
se. li; Act IIT, sc. i; Agé ; 
se. ii; Act V, se. i 

Quintus, son to Titus Andr: 
cus, Titus Andronicus: Aa 
seis Act Ui, se. di,ais 
III, se. i 
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Ramesvres, French Lord, 4#, 
Henry Vs: Act It, ge 
Act IV, sc. ii, v 

Ratciurrr, Sm Ricwarp, F&A 
Richard III: Act II, sex 
Act III, sce. iii, iv, v3; Act t 
sc. iv; Act Vy se. it 

Reean, daughter to Lear, F. 
Lear: Act I, se. i; Act II) 
i, ii, iv; Act III, sc. vil 
IV, se. v3 Act V, se. i, ii 

Reienier, Duke of Anjou, 
titular King of Naples, &. 
Henry VI: Part 1, Act I 
ii, vi; Act IT, se. i; Act : 
sc. ii; Act V, sc: il, iii; dv 

ReyNnawpo, servant to Polor 
Hamlet, Prince of Denme 
Act II, se. i 

Ricuarp, Duke of Glouce: 
afterwards King Richard | 
brother to King Edward | 
King Richard III: Act 1 
i, ii, iii; Act Il, sc. i, iis ; 
III, se. i, iv, v, vii; Act IV' 
ii, iii, iv; Act V, sc. iii, ivi 
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see also Plantagenet, Richard 

% rp II, Kine, King Richard 

| Gf: Act I, se. i, iii, iv; Act 

lems, sc. i; Act III, sc. ii, iii; 

Act IV, sc. i; Act V, se. i, 

ie 

|Brevwmonp, Eart or, afterwards 
King Henry VII, King Rich- 
wre III: Act V,-sce.. ii, ili, v 

Richmonp, Hart or, see Henry, 
tari of Richmond 

Rivers, Lorp, brother to Lady 

Grey, King Henry VI: Part 

3. Act TV, se. iv; King Richard 

g27- Act I, se. iii; Act 11, sc. 

4, ii; Act III, se. iii 

fezin, page to Falstaff, Merry 

Wwes of Windsor: Act I, se. 

iii; Act II, sc. ii; Act III, sc. 

ii, ili 

_HRovexico, a Venetian gentleman, 
iithello: Act I, sc. i, ii, iii; 
Act II, se. i, iii; Act IV, se. 
He Act V, se. i 

Romuo, son to Montague, Romeo 
and Juliet: Act I, sc. i, ii, iv; 
Act Ii, se. 1, ii, iii, iv, vi; Act 
iil. se. i, iii, v; Act V, sce. i, iii 

Roesarrnp, daughter to the ban- 
ished Duke, ds You Like It: 
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